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INVITATION. 


saa are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* «¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
i important event of September, in Boston, 

will be the dedication of the Franklin Union 
building. Some original and exclusive photo- 
graphs of the building are reproduced on the 
first page of the cover. At the time of writing 
it was expected that enrolment lists for students 
would be opened by the middle of the month, 
ahd that the useful work of the union would 
have been well begun very soon after. 

Benjamin Franklin, who was born in Boston 
in 1706, bequeathed to his native town the sum 
of one thousand pounds sterling, the income of 
which was to be loaned at five per cent. ‘‘to 
such young married artificers, under the age of 
twenty-five years, as have served an apprentice- 
ship in said town.’’ In a hundred years, 
Franklin estimated, the fund would amount to 
six hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It was 
then to be divided into two parts: a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars were to be loaned, 
as above described, for another century, when 
the proceeds were to be shared between the city 
and the state; the remaining half-million was 
to be expended in ‘‘public works which may 
be judged of most general utility to the inhabit- 
ants, such as fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, 
public buildings, pavements, or whatever may 
make living in the town more convenient to its 
people, and render it more agreeable to strangers 
resorting thither for health or a temporary 
residence.’’ 

Changed conditions made it impossible to 
secure the income the philosopher had antici- 
pated, and in 1891, at the expiration of the first 
century, the sum available for the city’s use 
was not quite a third of a million. The board 
of aldermen, which had assumed the custody 
of the fund, voted, notwithstanding, to pur- 
chase a tract of land in a certain out-of-the-way 
quarter, and build a trade-school thereupon. 
Mayor Collins effectively interposed at this 
point by asking the Supreme Court to construe 
Franklin’s will. The court took the trust away 
from the aldermen, and subsequently appointed 
a board of managers, twelve in number. The 
ministers of the three oldest churches, Episcopal, 
Congregational and Presbyterian, together with 
the mayor and eight other prominent citizens, 
now constitute the board. 

The new managers found themselves con- 
fronted by a financial difficulty. They chose 
an ideal site for the projected trade-school, at 
the corner of Berkeley and Appleton streets, 
not many rods from The Companion building, 
and easily accessible from all parts of the city ; 
but the fund amounted to only a little more 
than four hundred thousand dollars when they 
were ready to use it, and the land they wished 
to buy would cost nearly a quarter of the sum. 
Fortunately, the situation came to the knowl- 
edge of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and he gener- 
ously offered to duplicate the sum in hand. 
This gift permitted the board to acquire the site 
and pay three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for the erection of a building. There remains 
a maintenance fund which will yield an income 
of about twenty thousand dollars a year. 

The Franklin Union, which is modeled upon 
the lines of the Cooper Union in New York, 
is designed to afford to young men who are 
working at a trade an opportunity to increase 
their knowledge and proficiency. Seventeen 
hundred pupils can be accommodated. Besides 
the large hall on the first floor, which will seat 
a thousand persons, there are twenty-four class- 
rooms and six drafting-rooms, together with 
studios, laboratories and offices, and the build- 
ing is equipped to show as well as teach the 
most advanced ideas and methods applied in 
the trades, even the boiler-rooms being so 
planned that they will afford facilities for 
demonstration. Nor is the structure severely 
and only ‘‘businesslike,’’ for its four stories of 
Indiana limestone and red brick convey a pleas- 
ing impression of permanence and dignity. 


Or crowbars break the bulldog’s grip, 
according to the old saying. The animal’s 

capacity for hanging on has been picturesquely 
exemplified by one that lives in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The dog had followed a wood- 
chuck into its den. So small was the hole that 
after the dog set his jaws, he could not get out 
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again without relinquishing his prey, and that 
he would not do. He stayed in the hole all 
night. In the morning his master found him 
and helped him out, nearly dead from exhaus- 
tion, but still holding the woodchuck. Then, 
it is added, the dog distinguished himself by 
eating two quarts of ice-cream that had been 
set aside for a party. Probably he felt that 
his perseverance deserved to be rewarded. 
& 


N* alone New England, but every other part 
of the country, was represented at a recent 
meeting of the Chinese American Students’ 
Association at Ashburnham, Massachusetts, 
One hundred and fifty young Chinese came 
from various colleges and preparatory schools 
to take part in the proceedings, which had no 
very foreign flavor, since they included debates, 
athletic contests, the reading of papers and the 
presentation of a play, a banquet and an exhi- 
bition of fireworks—English, moreover, being 
the official language for the occasion. Mr. 
Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese minister to this 
country, was the guest of honor, and showed 
his adaptability by taking a small part in the 
sports as well as a large one in the literary 
exercises. It is recorded that he put the shot 
eighty-three inches, and was beaten by only 
twenty-five feet. e 


wi the codéperation of authorities on sani- 
tation and hygiene in other cities, the 
Boston board of health has declared a war of 
extermination against the house-fly, that most 
persistent disseminator of filth and disease. 
Do not allow any decaying organic matter to 
accumulate on your premises, say the fly-fight- 
ers, in their first bulletin. Abolish antiquated 
sewerage systems and install new ones. If 
your cellar is damp, clean out the dark corners 
frequently, and apply kerosene or sulphate of 
iron. Pour kerosene into drains, and treat with 
it all waste material not intended as fertilizer. 
Screen your windows and doors tightly, and 
cover food. Continue the destruction of adult 
flies by the usual methods. ‘‘We can pretty 
nearly handle the fly problem in Boston al- 
ready,’’ says a member of the board, and he 
wishes other communities would solve their 
own problem before their flies take a notion to 
go visiting. It is to be hoped that they will try. 


* © 


A SALEM SAILOR. 


[2 a list of one hundred and seventy-six heads 
of families attending the East Meeting-House 
of Salem, Massachusetts, in 1790, Doctor Bent- 
ley’s diary shows that no fewer than forty-two 
of these were sea-captains, thirty-three were 
mariners, and twenty-two were ship-carpenters, 
rope - makers, sail - makers, boat - builders and 
fishermen, or one hundred heads of families, in 
round numbers, writes Mr. Ralph D. Paine 
in the Outing Magazine, who gained their 
living from the sea and its allied industries, 
considerably more than half the total enrolment 
of the parish. The history of the sea holds few 
more extraordinary stories than that related of 
a Salem sailor, and cherished in the maritime 
chronicles of the town: 

On the 14th of August, 1785, a French vessel 
from Martinique, bound to Bordea: ate came up 
with the body of a man floating at some fifty 
rods’ distance. The captain o four men 
into a boat to pick it up. When brought on 
board, to the oNdly surprise of the crew, the 


supposed dead bod | ot pos an hour 
afterward the om opened his eyes and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O God, where am 1p? “On taking 


off his‘clothes to put him to bed, it was discov- 
ered that he had on a cork jacket and trousers. 
It was afterward ascertained that he had 
sailed ‘ion Salem in a brig bound to Madrid. 
Jew dns )- -X.- attacked by — one 
capt sailor, pretending 
was lected by the M a —' 
him. bout dove o’clock that night, having 
= on his cork apparatus, he let himself down 
m the fore chains into the water un a 
He swam about two er 8, Rg. ex- 
hausted, his senses left him, in which state he 
was discovered by the men from the the frigate. 
On his arrival at Bordeaux he was presented 
by the Chamber of Commerce with a purse of 
three hundred crowns. 


* © 


RESCUED KITTENS. 


mN “Marinas, near Havana, Cuba, there is a 
prosperous animal-rescue league known as 
the ‘‘League of Mercy.’’ There are about fifty 
animals at the league. A writer in Our Four- 
Footed Friends says that the lady in charge 
often receives curious and touching letters from 
the youthful members, who do a large part of 
the rescue work. Here are some of the letters: 


“Mrs. Ryder: They put that poor kitten last 
night on the rails for the cars to pass upon him 
and I took him.’’ 

‘“*T found those two kittens in Galiano and 
Animas scrimming with hungry and thirsty. I 
gave them some milk.’’ 

“*I found that female cat in the street. She 
is very sick because the boys offended her with 
stones and sticks and sent a dog to bite her. 
She cannot neither to eat nor to drink, but I 
put her the water and the milk into her mouth 


with a — spoon. ’’ 

“*T took this kitten in Aquila. He was 
in the street. ou can see he is very offended. 
I think he is going to die.’”’ 

“T found that handsome black cat in the 
ground in Animas and Blaneo. He cannot to 
walk. He was into the durty watter and he 
has broken his backbone. I am sure he will 
die very soon.’’ 
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DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets 


The novelty rugs that we make from old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durable. We can make them most any size. 
Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis 8t., Walpole, Mass. 














DIRECT from FACTORY at 
Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 
We sell to you at the same price we would sell to 
the dealer—pay the freight besides. Stove pol- 
ished, ready to set up. Safe delivery insured. 
Then, after You 

ONE YEAR’S TRIAL 
we refund your 
money if you are 
not satisfied. 


Stoves and Ranges 
standard for fifty 








free, tells all 
tat —. 
ra e mgneys 
Send for it: 


Gola Coin Snore Soy 
48 Oak 8t.,Troy,N.Y. 














LET US 


show ihe how to cut out oo profits and 
save the money yourself. ‘bring the 
store direct to your door.” 


SEND YOU 
50 Free Samples 


We sell direct from the mill i mayen 
the advantage o apes, a uni: 
exclusive designs at two-thirds retailers 


JUST A POSTAL FROM — 
will bring the gamaplen nye absolutely 


Courtenay Mills Co., Dept. R, 67 Chauncy St., Boston. 
Liberal Terms to Agents. 


ving you 
7% olor, 











Summer 
when 
the 


Appetite 
Fails 


There is nothing so palatable 
or delicious for Breakfast or 


Luncheon as 
“Acme * Beef 


None but the highest grade of 
beef used—prepared by a process 
peculiarly our own that retains 
all the natural juices of the meat 
and sliced in large thin slices un- 


equaled in tenderness or flavor. 


Every Jar Warranted. 
Receipt Book— FREE. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 
Boston. New York. 




















ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


formecti ys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
‘or mechanic arts. Strong ar Eas sont. Very 


. Gymnasium wit 
pa eollewe, seientine amatos and business. "iiake ter Gone 
Ridge Hail, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HEAT 


A Child Can Run It. 


It gives the most heat with the 
least coal and saves coal bills. 
Warmest buildings in New England 
zero towns are heated with the 
Winchester. Its corrugated fire- 
box is so constructed that there are 


HOUSE 
no clinkers, and it gives a perfect 


heat radiation. Result—a summer 


WINTER temperature on the coldest days. 


If you are going to put in a new 
heater or build a new house send 








YOUR 


WITH at once for 
Booklet C of Letters on Heaters. 
A SMITH & THAYER CO., 


234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 

















OR use in refined homes where quality, econ- 
omy and convenience are appreciated and 
where care is taken to safeguard the health 

of the family. If you doubt the importance of 
this matter ask your physician. Show him 
what we say of Handifold and ask his advice 
about using it. 


HanpiroLD 


TOILET PAPER 


is not made from waste paper nor from any 
waste material, but from absolutely fresh, new, 
clean paper stock. The best and most sani- 
tary paper on the market. Put up in neat form 
in a dust proof carton that serves one sheet 
ata time. Its name “ Handifold,” suggests the 
way the sheets are folded in the carton. They 
unfold as you tear them off each time, leaving 
the next sheet ready to hand. 


Ask for HANDIFOLD and insist on 
getting it—it pays. Sample package 
sent on receipt of 5 cents for postage. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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high school graduates. 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY, "°RTIAN®: 


Fits for college, professional school or for life’s work. Advanced courses for 

Science, History, Languages, Music. 

ment. Trained teachers. Highest standards. 78th year opens Sept. 21, 1908. 
Address A. GC. YEATON, President. 


Full equip- 
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The Monarch HUB, Ebony Finish, with Gas Combi- 
nation. A Coal and Gas Range in one when so fitted. 








The Monarch HUB 


THE RANGE with the Large Oven—two 
THE RANGE with the French Top for 


THE RANGE with the Large Ash Pan 


Sold by Leadin 


Send for Iilustrated Catalogue of Ranges. 
SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Makers, 


Ebony Finish. 
inches larger than ordinary. 
broiling without odor in the kitchen. 
on Roller Bearings—holds the ashes 


of a three days’ fire. 


Furniture and Stove Dealers every- 
where, and indorsed by the Cooking Schools. 


52-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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If we had| 
cheap fuel it would be differ- 


CS; HE drought of 1893-5, 
, a period during which 

practically no rain fell, 
will ever be remembered by the 
people of the middle West. A 
perpetually blistering sun para- 
lyzed agricultural pursuits. In- 
dustries dependent on water-power were 
seriously crippled, and in many instances were 
compelled to shut down entirely or install 
steam plants. 

The Turkey River, in reality only a good-sized 
creek, furnished power for the flour-mill in the 
little village of Waucoma. During the long, 
hot summer of 1893 the level of the Turkey 
steadily fell. 

Winter closed in with the earth dry as powder, 
and the outlook was extremely dis- 
couraging. Mr. Botsford, the owner of 
the mill, one day informed Harley Wade, 
the head miller, that, much as he re- 
gretted it, circumstances compelled him 
to close the mill. ‘‘If spring brings the 
usual rains,’’ said Mr. Botsford, ‘‘we 
shall be able to resume grinding on full 
time, and then your position will be 
open for you.”’ 

In response to a letter written to a 
friend in Chicago, making inquiry as to 
the prospect for employment, Wade 
learned that a Southern railroad needed 
additional bridge carpenters. The miller 
was familiar with the use of tools, and 
immediately applied to the railroad com- 
pany for work. Three days later he 
received a telegram instructing him to 
report at once. 

Wade started South the next day, 
leaving his wife and three children, the 
eldest, Samuel, a boy of fifteen. For a 
month he wrote twice a week, telling 
of the work and the country. Then 
came a letter from the company’s physi- 
cian, saying that Wade was sick with 
typhoid fever, but that the case was not 
severe, and that the man would doubtless 
recover in a few weeks. A week later a 
telegram brought the tidings of his death. 

Sam felt the responsibility of the 
burden that fell upon his young shoul- 
ders, and manfully assured his mother 
that he would be able to stand between 
her and want. He left school at once, 
and through the influence of Mr. Botsford 
obtained employment in a poultry-pack- 
ing establishment, earning from two 
dollars to two dollars and a half a day. 
Until the conclusion of the packing 
season Sam kept up the payments on the 
place and supported the family. 

The first of April came. Work was 
scarce, and the revenue received barely 
sufficient to support the family. It soon 
became apparent that, unless conditions 
changed for the better, the house must 
revert to the bank which held the 
mortgage. Conditions, instead of im- 
proving, however, constantly became 
worse. The spring rains, confidently 
anticipated and devoutly hoped for, failed 
altogether ; the Turkey had dwindled to 
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not appreciably diminished for 
months. The water leaked 
through the dam and flume as 
fast as it flowed in above. This 
fact suggested an idea, and that 
night Sam asked Mr. Botsford if he would 
object to the building of a small dam below the 
mill for experimental purposes. 

“Of course not. Dam it up to your heart’s 


vite Vive 
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all the profits. 


“ae 
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ent.’’ 


cost to put in an engine and boiler ?’’ 
‘* Between eighteen hundred and two thousand 


| dollars, to say nothing of the boiler-house.’’ 


Sam was silent for a moment; then he said, 
‘“‘Mr. Botsford, would you be willing 





content, so long as you don’t reduce our power | two thousand dollars for power to drive the mill 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 





a mere brook. ‘ Spring drifted into 
summer. Rain fell in quantities barely 
sufficient to keep the crops from burn- 
ing up, and the mill remained idle. 

From his earliest childhood Sam had evinced 
a special fondness for mechanics, water-wheels, 
engines and electricity. During the years when 
his father was in charge, the Botsford mill had 
been almost home to the boy. He not only 
knew every nook and cranny in it, but he 
understood the theory of milling, from the rusty 
turbine in the wheel-pit to the long reel on the 
top floor of the old red building. 

The year before his father died he had taken 

up the study of physics in school. He had 
found it very fascinating, and during the winter 
evenings he read every book in the town and 
private libraries bearing upon hydraulics, engi- 
eering and electricity. 

Thus early he had determined that his life- 
vork should be mechanics and electrical engi- 
eering. He studied the milling and engineering 
— that came to the mill, advertisements 
ind all. 

It happened that the most direct route from 

Sam’s home to town lay across the river, which 

vas spanned below the dam by a foot-bridge. 
‘n ordinary years water flowed over the dam in 
‘ Sheet, and ran in a tumbling torrent directly 
~outh for a distance of a hundred yards, then 
ecame a winding and less rapid stream through 
he timber on its way to the Mississippi. 

Notwithstanding there had been no rains of 
‘onsequence for more than a year, it occurred 

‘o the boy one day in July, as he jogged across 
he foot-bridge, that while the amount of water 
passing under it was not large, its volume had 





THE OCCASION OF THE RESTARTING OF THE MILL WAS AN EVENT OF 
GREAT IMPORTANCE TO THE TOWN. 


turbine had not turned for months. 

Early the following morning Sam and two | 
companions went to work, choosing the point 
where the stream was narrowest, and by noon 
had constructed a ‘‘weir’’ dam two feet high. | 

Here Sam’s knowledge of hydraulics proved 
of value. 

By means of a notched board, over which the | 
water flowed in a thin sheet, a stake driven in 
the bed a few feet back, and a float to ascertain | 
the velocity of the current, he found the capacity | 
of the stream to be approximately six hundred | 
cubic feet of water a minute. 

Several times each day for two weeks he | 
tested the volume of water, and found no 
appreciable diminution in the supply. 

The period of experimentation with the dam 
was followed by a somewhat extensive corre- | 
spondence for a sixteen-year-old boy, including | 
the editor of a well-known milling journal and 
several manufacturers of turbine water-wheels. 
Then came a number of conferences with the | 
local banker. 

At the conclusion of the last interview he 
hurried to see Mr. Botsford. The mill owner 
greeted the boy cordially. 

‘‘Have you thought of putting in steam?’’ 
said Sam, rather abruptly. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Mr. Botsford, ‘‘I have 
figured on it, but the running expenses, to say 


| 








nothing of the cost of the plant, would eat up 





‘*What do you estimate it would | 
| office, **you will surely not object to telling me 











Samuel Wade, in consideration 
of two thousand dollars, should 
install within sixty days a plant 
that, with the existing low 
water-supply, would run the 
mill ten hours a day, week in 
and week out. As Sam was a 
minor, Mr. Webster, the banker, guaranteed 
the fulfilment of the obligation. 

**Now that you have an iron-clad contract,’’ 
said Mr. Botsford, when they left the lawyer’s 







how you propose to furnish me forty-horse- 
power with the hatful of water trickling over 
the river-bed ?”’ 

**T shall run the mill with the hatful of water 
by using all the water and making it do all the 
work it is capable of doing,’’ rejoined 
the boy, speaking slowly. ‘‘In the past, 
with an abundance of water, enough has 
seeped through the dam and flume each 
day to run the mill ten hours, and you 
have only obtained from the water that 
passed through the leaky old wheel 
about one-third the power that is really 
in the water. Without flash-boards on 
the dam, and with a full pond, you have 
eight feet head. Within sixty days you 
will have twenty feet head.’’ 

**Tmpossible !’’ exclaimed Mr. Bots- 
ford. ‘‘You couldn’t possibly add even 
two feet to the dam without overflowing 
the whole upper country, with a full 
pond.”’ 

*‘Of course not,’’ replied Sam. ‘‘We 
don’t intend to add a foot to the dam. 
We will get that additional twelve feet 
head by taking advantage of the fall 
below the dam. In other words, we 
will dig the wheel-pit twelve feet deeper 
—cut a trench or tail-race straight down 
the bed of the river a distance of one 
hundred and eighty feet. In that space 
there is a fall of fifteen feet. This will 
allow a three-foot fall in the one hundred 
and eighty feet, which is ample to carry 
off the discharge from the wheel. With 
twenty feet head, a seventeen-inch im- 
proved turbine wheel will develop over 
forty - horse - power and use only one 
thousand three hundred and seventy-five 
eubic feet of water a minute. The 
present water-supply, which is fur- 
nished, as you know, by never-failing 
springs, and which represents low-water 
mark, amounts to about six hundred 
cubic feet a minute. Thus the inflow 
in twenty-four hours, without counting 
on a drop of rain, will give sufficient 
water to run ten hours. With a full 
pond the ten hours’ run will not draw 
the head to exceed one foot. If we have 
rain, giving the old-time supply of water, 
you can run the mill twenty-four hours 
each day and not pull the pond an inch.’ 

There was silence for a moment when 
Sam had concluded the recital of his 
plans. Then Mr. Botsford said, ‘‘My 
boy, that is the finest paper plan I ever 
heard of, but will it turn the machinery 
in the old mill?’’ 

“*Tt can’t help it,’’ said the boy. ‘‘I 
accurately measured the flow of water 
several times daily for two weeks. Mr. 
Watson, the surveyor, leveled the stream, 


by your back-water,’’ replied Mr. Botsford, |ten hours a day that would cost nothing for | and found there was a fall of fifteen feet in one 
with a grim smile, as he recalled that the | operating expenses beyond keeping the dam | hundred and eighty. 
| tight ?’’ 


The turbine company 
| guarantees their seventeen-inch wheel to develop 


Mr. Botsford looked at the boy in a surprised | forty-one-horse-power with twenty feet head, 


and puzzled manner. ‘‘Yes, I would gladly 
pay it for such a power, if it existed. 
you discovered perpetual motion, my boy ?’’ 


**No, but if you will make a binding contract | 


| to give me two thousand dollars, payable when 


Have | five cubic feet of water a minute, 


the motive plant is in operation and the mill | 


| grinding ten hours a day, I will go ahead and 
All I require is that you make the 
| went so far as to give me the address of an 


install it. 
dam absolutely tight.’’ 

Mr. Botsford regarded the boy in blank 
amazement. He had known Sam all his life, 


knew him to be as ‘‘steady as a clock,’’ and | 
jand after he had read the letters from Mr. 


not given to flights of fancy, but this proposition 
was astounding. 

“Do you mean it? How would you get the 
money? What is your scheme? How do you 
know it would work?’’ All these queries he 
hurled at the youth in a quartet of explosions 


| before Sam could get his breath. 


‘*Yes, I mean it, and it will work. I can 


| get the money, and am ready to make the con- 


tract right now,’’ said the boy. 


‘*All right, I’m your man. We'll have the 
contract drawn up, and you can proceed to 
install your device that is to produce forty-horse- 
power from nothing to-morrow if you like.’’ 

Mr. West, a lawyer, drew up the agreement, 
which recited in technical language that Henry 
Botsford was to make the dam tight, and that 





using one thousand three hundred and seventy- 
Why, it’s 
| just like A B C to figure it out. 

‘*Then I submitted my facts and figures to 
| Mr. Howard, the editor of the Miller, and he 
not only said my estimates were conservative, 
but wrote me that the working out of the plan 
was a simple mechanical problem. He even 


expert milling engineer at Minneapolis, who 
would take charge of the work if f desired. 
‘*At this point I consulted with Mr. Webster, 


Howard and the turbine company, he said he 
would back me in the enterprise. At Mr. 
Webster’s request, Mr. Meyers, the Minneapolis 
expert, came here day before yesterday and 
investigated the whole business, and before 
returning home last night he told us it was an 
easy matter, and that there would be plenty of 
water if it was saved.’’ 

‘““My boy,’”’ said Mr. Botsford, with a good 
deal of feeling, putting his hand on Sam’s 
shoulder, ‘‘I believe you will succeed; you 
deserve to, and I shall be glad to pay you the 
contract price. There will be a place for you 
in the mill, too, if you want it.’’ 

Mr. Meyers, the engineer expert, arrived, 
and marshaled a force of men, who proceeded 
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to loosen up the old wheel. Another gang, 
under the direction of a surveyor, began opera- 
tions on the new tail-race; and Mr. Botsford, 
with men and teams, attacked the dam. 

Three weeks from the date of the contract 
the new wheel arrived. It looked like a play- 
thing compared with the massive wheel it 
replaced, and people shook their heads when 
they peered into the casing. Even Mr. Botsford 
admitted some misgivings, notwithstanding 
Sam’s figures, but contented himself by saying, 
**It doesn’t look as if it would run the ¢orn- 
sheller. ”” 

Instead of building the flume down to the 
twenty-foot level, a pit six feet in diameter and 
twelve feet deep was sunk, into which the wheel 
in its iron cage was lowered, and the flange 
secured to the flume floor. 

Work on the tail-race had been delayed a few 
days, owing to the unexpected appearance of 
rock, which required the use of dynamite. In 
the meantime, however, the pond was filling, 
so that no time was really lost, and the almost 
entire absence of water below the mil] showed 
that Mr. Botsford had carried out his part of 
the contract. 

The occasion of the restarting of the mill 
was ap event of great importance to the town. 
Farmers who had previously brought their grists 
to the mill had been taking their grain to the 
steam-mill at Lawler, and the local merchants 
had suffered a serious loss of trade in conse- 
quence. Many business men and townspeople, 
including Mr. Webster and Mr. West, were 


present that bright September morning when | 


the test was to be made. 


The ‘‘head-gates’”” had been raised and the | 


water stood silently in the flume. The same 
thought was in the mind of everybody. 
that little wheel down in the pit possibly drive 
that great mass of machinery ? 

‘Everything is ready !’’ shouted Mr. Meyers, 
after making a final inspection of the machinery. 

‘‘Sam, you are to officiate,’’ said Mr. Botsford, 
nodding toward the boy, who -was so excited 
that he could hardly keep both feet on the floor. 
‘*This is your job, and it isn’t accepted yet, you 
know.”’ 

Sam seized the gate- wheel and turned it 
slightly. ‘There was a jerk, belts creaked, 
gears groaned, and the machinery began to 
move, gaining speed as the boy let on the water. 
Mr. Botsford opened the wheat-slide, the rolls 





¥ book to the people of 

Brig Tickle By her 
own telling she was a widow. She 
sometimes spoke of her late husband 
as Capt. William Carey ; and it had 
once slipped her tongue that she 
had lived for a year in St. Johns. The most 
artful questioner in the harbor could learn 
nothing more of her life previous to her arrival 
in Brig Tickle than these meager facts. But 
they were sure that she had come from ‘‘up 
along’’—which may be any part of the globe 
save Newfoundland and Labrador. 

In those parts the title of. ‘‘captain’’ is looked 
upon with distaste. ‘‘Skipper’’ is the word, 
and that means one who owns or commands 
something that floats—a fore-and-after, a ship, 
a sealing-steamer, or possibly a man-of-war, or 
maybe only a skiff. 

Also, like all honest folk, they considered 
‘* Bill’ to be the correct name for a man chris- 
tened ‘‘William’’; so it came about that the 
unknown deceased, Capt. William Carey, be- 
came Skipper Bill Carey to the people of Brig 
Tickle. And the thin, formal old woman was 
always addressed and spoken of as ‘‘Mother 
Carey,’’ although it was quite evident that she 
did not like it. 

Life is simple in Brig Tickle. It was this 
simplicity, no doubt, that had brought Mother 
Carey to the place from ‘‘up along’’—what- 
ever part of the world that might have been. 
She lived by herself in a tiny cabin of two 
rooms. She did not work for her living; and 
yet even the poverty-stricken people of ‘the 
harbor realized that she was not much less 
poverty-stricken than themselves. They knew 
that her food and clothing were but little better 
in quality thth their own. But in spite of that 
fact, she held herself and her affairs aloof from 
her neighbors. 

If she had possessed as much money and goods 
as Skipper ‘*‘ Gaarge’’ Walsh, the close-fisted 
trader of Hungry Island, if her cabin had been 
painted and a display of high living been made, 
—plenty of duff, tinned fruit, and tea with 
sugar in it,—then her attitude of superiority 
would have been fully justified in their eyes. 
But she was poor! So they took pains to 
address her as Mother Carey, instead of Mrs. 
Carey, and persisted in speaking of the late 
captain as Skipper Bill. it seemed a small 
matter to them; and surely, even in the most 
primitive societies, people must be kept in their 
proper places. 

‘A body would t’?ink dat she owned a fleet 
0’ fore-an’ -afters an’ a store, to see her a-settin’ 


Could | 














| hummed their busy tune, and the old mill, after 
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ten months’ idleness, was making flour. 

That evening, after nine hours’ steady run, 
it was found that the pond had been lowered 
only eight inches. The ‘‘plaything’’ in the | 
wheel-pit not only handled the machinery, but | 
did it on a trifle more than three-fourths gate. 
The following morning the pond was full. 

One day, about a week later, Mr. Botsford 
handed Sam a slip of paper, with the remark, 
‘‘My boy, I am satisfied. Your work is ac- 
cepted. Here’s your money. I hope there’s 
a little profit in the transaction for you.’’ 

Sam’s feet hardly touched even the high spots 
as he dashed to the bank. 
**Good!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Webster, glancing at the 
check. ‘‘Now let’s see how 
westand. The bookkeeper 
tells me he has charged your 
account one thousand five 
hundred and forty dollars 
and fifty cents. Are you 
sure every claim is paid ?’’ 

**T don’t know of an un- 
paid item,’’ replied the boy. 

‘*Well, then, you have a 
credit of four hundred and 
fifty-nine dollars and fifty 
cents. Do you want the 
money ?”” 

‘*But the mortgage !’’ ex- 
claimed Sam. ‘‘The mort- 
gage against the house. I 
want to pay that,’’ and the 
boy’s eyes glistened. 

“ Oh, yes,”’ said the 
banker, with assumed sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Let’s see. The 
mortgage is for four hun- 
dred dollars and the interest 
to date is seven dollars and 
sixty cents, leaving you a 
balance of fifty-one dollars 
and ninety cents. And 
now, my boy, I want to 
congratulate you. I am 
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proud of you and the whole town is proud of you. 
I wish you success ; and if you need help, finan- 
cial or otherwise, don’t hesitate to call on me.’’ 

Sam took the canceled mortgage and hurried 
home. What happened there can better be 
imagined than told in words. 


at her windy wid her knittin’,’’ 
once remarked one of the 
women. ‘‘An’ she be proud 


chant.’’ 
In the early spring, when the 
great ice-fields of the arctic were 


grinding along the coast, the able-bodied men of 


Brig Tickle tramped to St. Johns and shipped 
aboard the sealing-steamers. All went except 
the very old, the very young and the sick. 

On the morning of the sixth day after their 
departure the stay-at-homes looked out at a 
wonderful scene. A shore wind had driven the 
floes together during the night, and continued 
to hold them, grinding sullenly against the 
coast; and far and wide on that white field lay 
hundreds of harp-seals—dogs and females and 
fat, white-coated youngsters. It was surely 
too fine an opportunity of procuring flippers 
and blubber and hides to let drift unchallenged 
past their very thresholds. So old Tim Sullivan 
armed himself with ‘‘bat,’’ ‘‘sculpin’-knife,’’ 
tow-line and iron-shod pole, and called for 
volunteers. The very old, the very young and 
the sick responded, almost to a man. Those 
who were left behind were all either in arms 
or in bed. 

For hours the slaughter went on, the floe held 
solid, and load after load of blubber-lined skins 
were dragged safely to shore. It was twenty 
years since such an army of seals had come to 
the Tickle. Old men and partial invalids 
clubbed the foolish animals until their arms 
refused to lift the weapons. Cripples and little 
boys dragged on the tow-lines or plied the 
skinning -knives until they were faint with 
weariness and besmeared with blood. 

The women cried encouragement from the 
rocks, and hurried to meet each load as it came 
to the land-wash; and while the killing was 
still in full swing flippers were cooking within 
the cabins. 

Mother Carey looked out from her seaward 
window and trembled at the sight—at the men 
reeling with weakness and blood-lust, at the 
foolish seals that neither fought nor fled, at the 
naked red carcasses strewn on the gleaming floe. 

In the heart of old Tim Sullivan the reckless- 
ness of youth still burned, and he forgot the 
stiffness that the years had put in his joints 
and lungs. He laid about him with his club 
and passed on, working ever seaward to new 
victims, leaving the work of skinning and towing 
to less venturesome spirits; and always at his 
heels, hitting blow for blow with him, travelled 
his grandsons, Little Tim and Black Pat. 


Shortly after eleven o’clock five old men and | 








three boys retired from the ice, unable to con- 
tinue the killing. In fact, what with the fatigue, 
exposure and excitement, they were in a critical 
state, and had to be carried to their homes by 
the women. Fifteen minutes later the wind 
| Julled, dropped entirely for a few minutes, and 
then blew briskly from the west. By this 
time the women were all in their cabins, some 
tending the men who had returned, others 
busy with the cooking. ‘They had forgotten 
the fateful tricks which wind and ice are 
capable of playing. 

But the shift of wind did not escape Mother 
Carey’s attention. Her ears were familiar with 
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FURTHER THAN THAT, HOWEVER, ONLY ONE WOMAN WOULD VENTURE. 


all its notes, and when a certain loose shingle | 


in the roof sang like a harp-string she knew 
that it was blowing from the west, and that the 
great ice-floes were no longer being driven against 
a lee shore. 

She ran to the seaward window and looked 
out. Already a strip of open water flashed 
darkly between the land-wash and the inner 
edge of the floe, and the floe itself was spread- 
ing—spreading and dissolving into its million 
original units of ‘‘pans’’ and ‘‘hummocks’’ and 
**sh 

For fully a minute Mother Carey stared out 
of her little window, unable to move for the 
horror of what she saw. She counted over the 


}men and boys on the ice, aloud and almost 





unconsciously. There were seven of them— 
four on the inner pans, desperately waving 
their arms toward the cabins, the lust of blood 
all forgotten ; and three far out, still killing. 

Then she saw that the farthest three had 
suddenly realized their position ; and when they 
let their bats fall from their hands and started 
to run across the spreading ice, leaping feebly, 
she uttered a low cry and awoke from inaction. 
It took her but a few seconds to equip herself 
roughly for the outer air, but by the time she 
was half-way down to the beach, other women 
were crying from door to door that the floe was 
driving out to sea. 

There were a number of strong yeung women 
in Brig Tickle, and to their own wonder they 
found themselves obeying Mother Carey’s orders 
as if she had commanded them all their lives. 
A skiff was soon dragged down to the land- 
wash from its winter quarters, and run into the 
bitter tide. Farther than that, however, only 
one woman would venture—and that was Kate 
Sullivan, whose man was away with the fleet 
and whose sons were out there on the ice, drift- 
ing seaward before her frenzied eyes. 

“T’ll row in the bow!’’ eried Mother Carey. 
‘*You are the stronger, dear, but I pulled a 
good oar when I was younger. Now, then! 
Don’t splash, woman! Save your strength.’’ 

The heavy skiff crawled and reeled away 
from the shore, dashing ice spray over the old 
woman and the young. ‘‘Longer!’’ said Mother 
Carey. ‘‘Long and steady is the stroke.’’ 

Her thin old face was flushed, her eyes were 
bright, and she put ali the weight of her fragile 


“body into the pull of the oar. 


Kate Sullivan moaned as she toiled at the 
bending blade. 

‘Don’t fret,’’ said the old woman. 
just a step, and the wind is with us.’’ 

Presently the skiff reached the slob-ice at the 
edge of the floe, and was driven so violently 
among the small, grinding cakes that Kate 
Sullivan’s oar was caught and snapped fairly 
in the middle. She screamed shrilly, then 
turned and cried to the other that she must be 
given the remaining oar. 

** Be quiet!’’ commanded Mother Carey, 
sharply. 

“Gimme dat paddle!’’ cried Kate, mad with 
anxiety for her boys. 

‘‘Woman,’’ said Mother Carey, calmly, as 
she pulled with skilful half-strokes through 
the slob, ‘‘if you attempt to interfere with 
me now I will strike you with this oar on the 
head.’’ 

The younger woman continued to threaten 
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for a little, standing perilously in the bumping 
skiff; then with a choking ery, in which there 
was no anger, she crouched again on the th wart. 

‘““Ye knows best, ma’am!” she wailed. 
**Sure, I do t’ink ye knows best.’’ 

At last the skiff won close enough to the pan 
of ice on which four of the sealers waited for 
the strongest and least fatigued of the party to 
make the passage of the churning fragments 
and leap aboard. It was Barney Norman, a 
well-grown lad of fourteen years of age. He 
sprawled on the bottom of the skiff and lay 
quiet. 

But in a minute he got to his feet, and awk- 
wardly but respectfully 
took the oar from Mother 
Carey’s thin hands. 

‘*Let me take a spell 
wid de paddle, ma’am,’’ 
said he. 

Not long after that all 
were safely aboard the 
skiff but old Tim Sullivan 
and his grandsons. With 
the one oar and two of the 
iron-shod poles belonging 
to the outfit of the sealers, 
Mother Carey, Kate Sul- 
livan and Barney Norman 
fought their way seaward 
through the floe. None 
of the others were able 
to lift a hand. The 
wind puffed stronger and 
stronger, the spray flew 
high, and the skiff reeled 
with the blows of the 
bounding sea. 

The channels between 
the great pans grew wide 
every minute, for the sea- 
ward ice sailed before the 
wind and the shoreward 
drifted south with the 
current. At last the skiff 
got into clear water and 
headed straight for the 
white raft on which Tim and his grandsons 
squatted patiently. Mother Carey was again 
at the oar, guiding the plunging craft by the 
head. Kate Sullivan crouched close beside 
her, calm now, with every nerve and muscle 
ready. 

At last the bow touched the edge of the pan, 
and with a few quick strokes, Mother Carey 
pulled the skiff round so that she lay side on to 
the ice. Tim and the boys stumbled forward, 
and Kate’s hands reached out and dragged them 
aboard, 

The wind, howling out of the snow-clad 
wilds of Quebec, across the ice-strewn straits 
and across the cold barrens of Newfoundland, 
chilled the blood of the poor folk in the skiff 
and snatched the breath from between their 
lips. It threatened them with surging ice- 
eakes and leaping seas, and shook and hustled 
the overloaded skiff in a cruel desire to force 
her seaward. Again Barney Norman took the 
oar, and Mother Carey and Kate rowed with 
poles. Old Tim Sullivan, courageous still, 
steered with a thwart. 

*‘De current will soon get us sure, an’ lan’ 
us somewheres about Dead Skipper’s Rock, 
an’ dat be only a step from Brig Tickle,’’ he 
said. 

**And the people there will give us some- 
thing to eat, and we’ll be home in time for 
supper,’’ said Mother Carey. 

The old man looked keenly at the old woman. 

‘Sure, ye do be a wonder, ma’am,’’ he 
said. ‘*Ye has de brave heart, for sure, Mrs. 
Carey.’’ 

She smiled at him, although a sheet of flying 
water dashed against her shoulders. ‘‘We have 
need of brave hearts—we poor,’’ she said. 

They got clear of the ice at last, lunging 
against the wind. Foot by foot they won their 
way shoreward, drenched by the winter s@, 
faint with weariness. 

And for every foot that they accomplish 
in a shoreward direction by their desper:'¢ 
exertions the current dragged them a yard ' 
the south ward. 

Twilight fell over the multitudinous ses 
the sky lost its blue and gold, and the cliffs ‘ 
windward, where the wave-heads blew hi’: 
like smoke, deepened from brown to bla: 
All the brandy was gone from Mother Care 
flask and the little strength from the hearts 
all the company except Mother Carey and « 
Tim Sullivan. 

Old men groaned and muttered hope! 
prayers, and the youngest boy cried fretfi 
because he was not allowed to sleep. 

Mother Carey leaned close to old Sulliy 
whispering a brief question. 

‘If we don’t make Dead Skipper’s Roc! 
he said, ‘‘we must keep off for t’ree mile fur 
—or go ashore under de cliff, sure.’’ 

‘*We must make the rock,’’ said she. 

‘*Aye, ma’am—God willin’,’’ he replied. 

‘*And why do you doubt His willingness 
retorted Mother Carey, with spirit. 

Others crouched resignedly and closed tl 
eyes, but Mother Carey kept vigilant and dau: 
less watch, and continued to pull on the sh 
pole that served her so ineffectively for an « 
Suddenly, feeling something tapping the gu! 
wale beside her, she thrust her hand into ti 
water, uttered a glad cry, and pulled a lo! 


























oar aboard. Perhaps it had floated away from 
some upturned dory, or desperate skiff broken 
by the ice; but to this she gave no thought. 

**Now it is our own fault if we do not make 
Skipper’s Rock !’’ she cried. 

All the light had gone from, the sky when 
the skiff reached the shore of the little harbor 
behind Dead Skipper’s Rock; and it was not 
until the next day that Mother Carey and Kate 
Sullivan and the old men and boys got home 
to Brig Tickle. 

Mother Carey hurried to her cabin, closed the 
door, which had stood open ever since her 
departure, and sank into the armchair by the 
cold stove. 

She was tired, tired beyond comprehension. 
Every bone in her body ached—and suddenly 
she burst into tears. She did not hear the 
rejoicing outside. 

Her courage was gone,—gone forever, it 
seemed to her,—and she had no strength left 





with which to withstand the loneliness and 
bitterness of her life. At last sleep came to| 
her and stilled her weeping. 

Mother Carey opened her eyes and looked | 
questioningly at the stove, the cracks of which | 
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showed the red of dancing flames. The tea- 
kettle steamed on the hearth. 

‘““My memory is failing,’’ she murmured, 
and raised her eyes. And behold, half a dozen 
women and old Tim Sullivan stood between the 
stove and the door, gazing at her strangely! 

** What is it?’’ she cried, in a frightened 
voice. 

“‘God bless ye, ma’am, for savin’ de life of 
me little Mike!’’ cried one of the women, softly. 

‘*An’ may de saints presarve ye, Mrs. Carey !’’ 
cried another. ‘‘Me man wud be lying dead 
now but for ye.’’ 

They clustered about her. Some of the 
women bent and kissed her, half-fearfully. 

‘*We tuk de liberty o’ makin’ your fire while 
ye slept,”? said Tim Sullivan. ‘‘We has been 
here half an hour, sure, Mrs. Carey.’’ 

**You must always call me Mother Carey !’’ 
cried the old woman. ‘‘ Now I am proud of 
it—proud to be called mother by my neighbors. 
I used to be selfish—and narrow—but now I 
am one of you.’’ 

They did not quite understand, but they 
were pleased. 








| replied Tim Sullivan, ‘‘an’ if ye say de word, | it may result from conditions relating to mode 


we'll call ye saint.’’ 

At that Mother Carey laughed, and the 
women joined in the mirth. Presently the 
mother of little Mike Kelly, one of the boys 
whom Mother Carey’s bravery had rescued, 
knelt before the old woman. 

**We’ll call ye Mother Carey wid love in the 
name,’’ she said, ‘‘but what d’ye want for us 
to call de captain ?”’ 

For a moment Mother Carey looked search- 
ingly into the blue eyes of the younger woman. 
Nothing was there save gratitude and sincerity 
and tears—nothing of mockery. 

‘*My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘my husband would 
have liked you to call him skipper—Skipper 
Bill—if he had known you as I have learned to 
know you. He was a soldier, but he was 
always wiser and kinder than I. I believe my 
pride, my narrowness, pained him sometimes. 
I hope he can hear you call me Mother Carey 
as you say it now—with love in the name. 
That would seem to him a truer reward than 
the Victoria cross.’’ 

Again she hid her face in her hands—and 


‘*We’ll call ye whatever ye say, ma’am,’’ | Brig Tickle and its people were forgotten. 











I. THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 





oe that tuberculosis of the lungs is an 
: infectious disease, due to the introduc- 
tion and growth in the body of a susceptible 
individual, of the tuberele-bacillus. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis, if unchecked in its incipient stage, 
results in a destruction of lung tissue and a 
wasting away of the body generally. This 
characteristic feature of the disease has led to 
its being known, from ancient times, as ‘‘con- 
sumption. ’’ : 

At the present day physicians generally speak 
of the disease in its earlier stages, before there 
is any loss of lung tissue, as ‘‘tuberculosis’’ ; 
after this occurs, and a progressive emaciation | 


VERY one knows, or ought to know, 
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of the body is apparent, the disease is known 
as consumption. 

From time immemorial this has been recog- 
nized as one of the greatest scourges of the 
human race, and at the present day it continues 
to be the principal cause of death in all parts 
of the civilized world. In the United States its 
victims number about one hundred and fifty 
thousand annually. This occurs in spite of 
the fact that it is now recognized as a prevent- 
able and, in its earlier stages, a curable disease. 

Since the discovery of the tubercle-bacillus 
by the famous German physician, Dr. Robert 
Koch, in 1882, it has been demonstrated that 
the presence of this bacillus is essential for the 
development of pulmonary tuberculosis, or of 
tuberculosis in any part of the body; and that 
this bacillus is invariably introduced into the 
body from some exterior souree—usually directly 
into the lungs during the process of respiration, 
or into the stomach with 
food from an infected 
source. It may also be com- 
iunicated from the sick to 
the well by kissing, or 
through the medium of 
urticles soiled by the infee- 
tious material coughed up 
from the lungs. 

This material contains 
enormous bumbers of tu- 
berele-bacilli, and it is from 
this source that the disease 
is propagated. A consid- 
erable proportion of the 
‘ases which occur can be 
directly traced to intimate 
\ssociation with a previous 





the same house. 
_ The tubercle-bacillus may retain its vitality | 
‘or a long time; and where due care has not | 
een taken to destroy the matter coughed up by 
‘ person suffering from consumption, this is | 
‘iable to become desiccated, and, in the form of | 
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important measure for the prevention of the 
disease is apparent. The person suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis must always spit into 
a receptacle containing a suitable disinfecting 
solution, or, better still, into one which can be 
destroyed, together with its contents, by fire. 
For this the paper cups manufactured for this 
special purpose are to be recommended. They 
are placed in a metal cup having a lid which 
hides the contents and keeps out flies. This is 
important, as flies may serve as carriers of the 
infectious material. When they light upon it 
their feet become soiled, and thousands of tu- 
berele-bacilli may be present in the small quan- 
tity which they carry off in this manner and 
may subsequently deposit upon some article of 
food. 

The simple preventive measure above referred 
to, if faithfully carried out in all cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis, would go far toward the 
elimination of this scourge of mankind; and if 
tubercle-bacilli from other sources of infection, 
now to be mentioned, were also promptly des- 
troyed, there is good reason to believe that the 
disease could be entirely eradicated. 

The discharge from suppurating tuberculous 
glands — ‘‘ serofula’’ —and from suppurating 
tuberculous joints often contains the tubercle- 
bacillus, and must therefore be considered infec- 
tious material: All dressings soiled with such 
discharges should be burned, and persons han- 
dling such dressings, or articles soiled by the 
sputum of patients suffering from pulmonary 
tubereulosis, should promptly disinfect their 
hands. 


Difficulties of Prevention. 


S OTHER probable source of infection, 
which should be kept in mind, is 
through the milk of tuberculous cows. 

This may be sterilized by exposure for ten or 


fifteen minutes to a temperature considerably 
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below the boiling-point—one hundred and eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit. If it is known that a cow 
is tuberculous, its milk should not, of course, be | 
used as food. 

During the past hundred years sanitary | 
science has made such progress in civilized 
countries that several infectious diseases which 
formerly claimed an enor- | 
mous number of victims 
have now lost their destruc- 
tive potency. 


yellow fever. 
We know how to prevent | 
all these diseases, and meas- 


a great extent, successfully 
carried out in countries 
having an intelligent popu- 
lation and a public health 
service properly organized 
and supported by the neces- 
sary laws. 





brought up in such sur- 
roundings to adopt at 
once the simple measure 
of prevention which we 
have indicated as the 
most important for limit- 
ing the progress of the 
disease, that is, destruc- 
tion of all expectorated 
matter. They must first 
be convinced of the neces- 
sity of this procedure, and 
even then many will be 
indifferent as to the con- 
sequences of their neglect 
to comply with this sim- 
ple requirement of hygi- 
ene and decency. 

Such should be cared 


















of life, occupation and environment. 

Persons with narrow chests, feeble digestions 
and low vitality are especially prone to con- 
tract tuberculosis. 

If such persons live in the open air and 
| have a nutritious and liberal diet, they may 
| overcome this predisposition. But an indoor 
life, insufficient food and unhygienic surround- 
| ings increase the susceptibility of such persons, 
| and may overcome the vital resisting power of 
| those who inherit a robust constitution. Among 

the predisposing causes we should include alco- 
holism and all forms of dissipation, overwork 
and mental anxiety—‘‘worry.’’ 

| What has already been said is sufficient to 
indicate that one of the most important factors 
in the prevention of tuberculosis consists in the 
education of the people generally with reference 
to the nature of the disease and its mode of 


transmission. 
other philanthropic citizens in all parts 

: of the country, and a crusade is being 
organized against ‘‘the great white plague,’’ 
in which the education of the people in all that 
relates to this important matter is an essential 
feature. 

We have a National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis which has a 
large membership, including the leading physi- 
cians of the country, who are devoting them- 
selves to the study and treatment of this disease. 
Then there are state associations and organiza- 
tions of some kind in nearly every large city, 
all working for the same 
end. 

In closing, I will briefly 
summarize the principal 
points which should be 
kept in view by those 
who, through persona] in- 
terest or a humanitarian 
spirit, are disposed to join 
in the effort to limit and, 
we hope, finally to eradi- 
cate this fatal infectious 
malady : 

First. The people, 
generally, must be edu- 
cated with reference to 
the cause of the disease 
and the methods of pre- 
vention. 

Second. The early rec- 








A National Fight. 


HIS is recognized by physicians and 





for in sanatoriums and 
hospitals, maintained at 
the public expense if nec- 
essary. In general, it will be safer for the 
community and better for the patient if these 
eases are removed from the home circle and 
eared for in well-regulated sanatoriums, where 
they can have the benefit of the ‘‘open-air’’ 
method of treatment and of constant medical 
supervision. 

We now know that a large proportion of the 
incipient cases can be cured by modern sanato- 
rium treatment. 

This does not include the use of drugs admin- 
istered with the idea of curjng the disease. 
The experienced sanatorium physician has, as 
a rule, abandoned such measures as useless or 
worse than useless. 

His main reliance is upon an ample supply 
of pure air, outdoor life, an abundance of nutri- 
tious food, especially milk and eggs, and com- 
plete rest when there is fever and marked 
weakness of the heart’s action. 

Under this treatment a majority of the 
incipient cases rapidly gain in weight and 
strength, and the characteristic symptoms of 
the disease promptly disappear. Many of the 
more advanced cases also make more or less 
rapid improvement, and the complete arrest of 


ANOTHER FORM 
PARTLY 


| the disease occurs in a considerable proportion 
| of these cases. 


In incipient cases there is often no cough and 
no expectoration. . 
It is evident that if these cases are cured 


of bubonic plague, of chol- | the individual been preserved, but the danger 
era, of smallpox and of | of his communicating the disease to others has | well-managed sanatorium offers the patient the 
| also been averted. 


Therefore the cure of the disease is an im- 
portant factor in the prevention of the spread 


ures of prevention are, to” of tuberculosis. 


The number of sanatoriums for the special 


| treatment of tuberculosis is constantly increasing, 


and they are being located in all parts of the 
country, for it is now generally conceded that 
incipient cases of tuberculosis may get well in 
any climate if they have the benefit of pure 
country air, a suitable diet and proper regulation 


But the prevention of | of their daily life, under expert medical super- 
vase, and sometimes a series of cases occur in | tuberculosis is a more difficult problem, because | vision. 


the disease is so widely distributed, and because 
it is a very chronic disease and frequently is not 
recognized in its earlier stages. Moreover, the | 
carrying out of the necessary preventive meas- 
ures depends upon the intelligent and con- 
scientious coéperation of an immense number | 


Methods of Cure. 


N the other hand, climate alone will 
not cure tuberculosis, and the depressing 
influence of absence from home and 
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‘lust, to contaminate the air of the house. | of individuals, many of whom belong to the | friends may more than counterbalance the ben- 
Without doubt a large proportion of the cases of | lowest stratum of our population and who live | efit to be derived from a favorable climate. 


tuberculosis are contracted by the introduction, 


in over-crowded tenements, under conditions | 


Another important factor in the prevention 


by respiration or with food, of tubercle-bacilli| which are most favorable for the propagation | of tuberculosis consists in the proper care of 


coughed up from the lungs of a previous case. 


of the malady. 


individuals having a predisposition to the dis- 


This essential fact being established, the most} We cannot expect those who have been ease. Such predisposition may be inherited, or 





OF TENT, BUILT ognition of the disease 


OF WOOD. 





WINDOW TENT, WITH CELLULOID WINDOW 
INTO ROOM 


| is of great importance, both for the patient and 
| for the community—and especially for those 
closely associated with him. 

Loss of weight, lassitude and slight fever 
recurring every day should lead to suspicion 
and an expert medical examination, even when 
there is no cough. 

A chronic cough should always be regarded 
with suspicion. 

Third. Patients and their friends should be 

|made to understand that tuberculosis of the 
lungs is a very curable disease in its early stage, 
| and in justice to the patient he, or she, should 
be promptly informed of the nature of the 


This is true | in the incipient stage, not only has the life of | malady as soon as it is recognized. 


Fourth. Treatment in a properly located and 


| best prospect for restoration to health and at 
| the same time prevents him, if he is careless 
|or ignorant, from infecting others in his own 
home. It also serves to instruct him as to the 
importance of the measures enforced at the san- 
atorium for the cure and prevention of the 
| disease. 

Fifth. The fact should be clearly recognized 
| that there is no danger that patients suffering 
from any form of tuberculosis will communi- 
cate the disease to other people if all infectious . 
material is promptly destroyed, that is, all 
| expectorated matter and all discharges from 
| tuberculous joints, scrofulous glands, and so 
| forth. 

Sixth. The cheapest, most convenient and 
most trustworthy method of disinfection is by 
burning. 

Seventh. The milk and flesh of tuberculous 
animals should not be used as food. 

Eighth. Sanitary homes, plenty of nutritious 


food, an outdoor life and regular habits will 
enable most individuals to resist infection, and 
are the most important factors in effecting a 
eure when infection has already occurred. 
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“Be DON’T see why you can’t be more | 
civil to my friends, Bailey Seabright.’’ 


It was Sallie Kennon who spoke. 
She and Bailey had been out in Sallie’s canoe, 
and Bailey, according to Sallie, had spoiled the 
fun by being rude to Arthur Haskell, who had 
come after them in a little sailing skiff, and 
proposed that they take passage with him for a 
sail. 

Sallie had wanted to go, but Bailey was tired. 
Sallie could go, she suggested, and she would 
paddle home. Young Haskell had gone off in 
a huff, and Sallie was angry. 

“If 1 were you,’’ she said, as they were 
walking up-town, after landing, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
put on so many airs when any one wants to 
give me pleasure.’’ 

*‘I don’t see what you find interesting,’’ 
Bailey retorted, ‘‘in a boy who couldn’t get his 
lessons and was sent home.’’ 

Sallie’s eyes blazed. 

‘*He’s a Harvard freshman,’’ she declared, 
emphatically, ‘‘and ever so much more interest- 
ing than—than Hartwood schoolboys, for in- 
stance,’’ 





near, and to her surprise she saw that he was 
| Mr. Parker. She was glad she was quite away 
from the old elm. 

Mr. Parker stopped as he came opposite her. 

**Did you see him go?’’ he cried, glancing at 
his horse’s dripping sides. ‘‘Isn’t he a clip- 
per? 

“‘T like to let him out along here,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘where the way is clear. There’s no 
danger of meeting any one.’’ 

‘It’s pretty hot to make him go like that, 
isn’t it?’’ Bailey asked. She was thanking her 
stars that Mr. Parker had not come along sooner. 

“Hot? No. This is just the right sort of 
weather for speeding a horse. I'll take him 
home by way of Lower Orton, and he’ll be all 
cooled off.’’ 

Bailey was tired when she reached home, so 
tired that her father looked at her anxiously. 

‘*You must get up a good deal more tone than 
you have now, my daughter,’’ he said, ‘‘if you 
want to go away to school this fall.’’ 

‘*T shall be all right, father,’’ Bailey replied, 
trying hard to shake off her lassitude. 

‘‘l’m afraid, after all, that riding is too hard 





his daughter, but he felt a little helpless before 
her, realizing this summer that she was grow- 
ing up, and that he really knew her but slightly. 

“*T’ll try to get away and take her to the sea- 
shore later,’’ he promised himself, as he drove 
away on a long, weary round of visits. 

Meta Farnsworth was away on a visit to her 
grandmother. She was the only close friend 
Vesta Carver had made since coming to Centre 
Orton, and Vesta was feeling very lonely that 
pleasant June evening when Sallie Kennon 
came up the walk to where she sat on the broad 
veranda of the Carver house. 

‘‘Aunt Eunice went down to see old Mrs. 
Gray,’’ she said, after she had pulled forward 
a comfortable wicker chair and seated her caller 
therein. ‘‘The poor old lady is worse this 
evening.’ 

**So I heard, poor soul!’’ Sallie was always 
sympathetic. ‘‘I do hope she is going to be | 
better soon.’’ 

She paused just an instant before going on. | 

‘*T only came on an errand this time,’’ she | 
said. ‘‘We want you for a picnic party to- 
morrow.’’ 

‘*Oh, that sounds pleasant! Where is it?’’ 

‘On the water. We are going out in the| 
Winstons’ new motor-boat. It’s a beauty !’’ 
Sallie spoke enthusiastically, fearful that the 
Winston name might not be an inducement to 
Vesta. 

‘*Who are going?’’ Vesta asked; and her 
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make one of a party on the lake that should run 
contrary to her aunt’s ‘‘queer notions,’’ 

‘*We’ll teach them,”’’ he said, ‘‘that American 
girls don’t need nurses or spies every minute. 
You get her to come, Sallie, and you’ll be the 
cleverest girl in Centre Orton.’’ And Sallie 
had immediately proved her cleverness by fall- 
ing into the trap he had laid to catch her. 
She did her errand in her own way, and when 
she left The Elms that evening, Vesta had 
promised that, with her aunt’s permission, she 
would join them at the Winstons’ dock the next 
day. 

Doctor Seabright had breakfast with his 
family that morning. It did not often happen 
that he could do this, but he had Bailey on his 
mind, and made a point of waiting for her, 
that he might see how she looked in the early 
morning light. 

The result of his observation did not please 
him. She was too pale, he thought, and he 
was startled to perceive that she also seemed 
nervous and restless. 

‘*We’ll have to hurry up that seashore plan,’’ 
he thought, and then he was called to the tele- 





| phone. 


He returned to the dining-room with a look 


| of concern. 


‘*Bailey,’’ he said, ‘‘old Mrs. Gray is ver) 
low. I must get out there at once, and I must 


send some powders to Johnnie Bates, down th: 


West Ridge. Would you have time to ride there 


And Bailey, proud, dominant Bailey, was | exercise for you this hot weather,’’ Doctor 
silenced. | Seabright went on. ‘‘ Perhaps the seashore 

Her heart ached as she walked on alone after | would do you more good. If you want exercise, 
Sallie had turned up her own street. She was | | though, I would get it on the water till it is 
lonely and, although she had no experience that | cooler.”’ 


enabled her to recognize the feeling, bored. She | **T shall be on the lake nearly all day to- 


visitor began hurriedly to run over the names. with them before you go boating this morning ?’’ 


‘*There’s Bailey Seabright for one. May ‘Certainly, father,’’ she answered. ‘‘I can 
Winston and her brother, of course. I suppose | go as well as not.’’ 





you’ve met May since she came home? Then The doctor smiled his relief, and was gone 





we’ ve asked Miss Margaret Bryson, just to look | before Bailey had donned her habit and Michael 


had found Arthur Haskell tiresome, and Sallie 
was exasperating at times. 

She was near her father’s house when she 
passed a low victoria standing beside the curb, 
and saw Miss Carver getting out. 

‘*‘T am so glad I met you, Bailey, dear !’’ the 
lady said, cordially. ‘‘I’ve been making calls, 
and am all done. Won’t you come for a little 
drive with me?’’ 

Bailey thanked her stiffly, but declined. Her 
father had told her to take a long ride every 
day, and she was just going out on Nicker. 
Miss Carver did not urge her. She only looked 
earnestly into the girl’s sad, sullen face. 

‘I wish I could see you oftener, dear,’’ she 
said, softly. ‘‘I loved your mother so much! 
It seems as if her daughter and I ought to be 
good friends. ’’ 

Bailey hesitated. Miss Carver’s allusion to 
her mother had touched her heart, and for 
another reason, which she dared not put into 
words, she felt drawn toward her. What would 
she say if she knew about that stranger in the 
woods ? 

‘*Vesta and I are planning some automobile 
rides,’’ Miss Carver went on, ‘‘all-day jaunts, 
during the vacation. We want you and Meta 
to join us sometimes. Will you?’’ 

At mention of the girls Bailey hardened again. 

‘*T cannot promise,’’ she said, her sullen look 
returning. ‘‘I think I shall go away very 
soon.”’ 

She half-turned away, and Miss Carver could 
only let her go. 

Bailey had kept a close watch on Lock-box 60 
since receiving the key, and when this day she 
rode down to the office, she found a package in 
it. It was a flat, oblong package, done up in 
heavy paper, and carefully sealed. She took it 
from the box after getting the mail for her own 
family. 

As she turned away, some one passing near 
her accidentally jostled her, brushing her elbow 
so sharply that several papers and the stranger’s 
package fell to the floor. 

The person who had caused the small disaster 
sprang to help her pick up her property. 

‘*Your mail is heavy,’’ he said, laughingly, 
as he held the package in his hand. ‘‘This 
thing hit my toes like a brick.’’, 

‘It?s a picture,’’ Bailey said, hastily taking 
it from him. She was glad Mr. Parker had 
not seen the address on it. 

‘*T’m a clumsy fellow,’’ he went on, follow- 


ing her outside, where his own horse was | 


hitched to the rail. ‘‘But you must forgive me, 
and let me help you mount.’’ 

He watched her stow the mail away in her 
little saddle-bag, and held Nicker while she 
mounted. 

‘*Tt’s all right, Mr. Parker,’’ she laughed, as 
she rode away. ‘‘There’s no harm done.’’ 

Once off Main Street, she gave Nicker the 
rein, and they galloped away from town. She 
was in a hurry, for the shadows were already 
lengthening, and she must be home in time for 
supper. 

There was no one in sight when she came 
opposite the old elm and dismounted. It was 
but the work of a moment to creep into the 
underbrush and find the flat stone. Under this 
she slipped the flat packet, and turned away 
with a sigh of relief. She had not liked the 
errand, and hoped earnestly that she might 
not meet the stranger again. She was tired, 
oh, so tired, of secrets! She wondered if the 
picture was intended for Vesta Carver, and 
how her—the man meant to get it to her. Then 
she mounted Nicker, and started on her home- 
ward ride. 

As she glanced along the road she saw some | 
one coming, some one who was driving very 


ORAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER. 


“| WISH YOUR MOTHER HAD LIVED, CHILD,” 


morrow,’’ answered Bailey. ‘‘The Winstons 
| have a new motor-boat, and we’re all going out 
to try it.’ 

‘*IT saw it,’’ was her father’s reply. 
beauty. 
oughly.’’ 

“‘Oh, he does. You know he’s had one for 
three years. This is only bigger and faster.’’ 

‘*The canoe is better,’’? Doctor Seabright said, 
rising from the table. The doctor could seldom 
linger long. ‘‘But you pick up all you can,’’ 
he added, ‘‘and we’ll see about the seashore 
later. I can’t have you getting thin and pale.’’ 

As he passed her he laid a hand upon her 
head in a rare caress. She caught it to her 
cheek, The doctor paused a moment, looking 
down at her wistfully. 

“IT wish your mother had lived, child,’ he 
said, suddenly. ‘‘She’d know better than I do 
what’s good for girls.’’ 

He left the room abruptly, and Bailey looked 
after him with a queer, straining ache at her 
heart. She wished she could see more of her 
father. As it was, she stood in great awe of | 
him. 


“Tt isa 
I hope Harlow understands it thor- 





his work and in certain lines of study growing 








HE SAID, SUDDENLY. 


after us, you know, and Annie.’’ Wily Sallie! 
She had herself asked the Bryson girls because 
she knew that both were to be away the next 
day. 
She said nothing of this, however, to Vesta, | | 
whom she had her own reasons for wishing to 

have in the party. Arthur Haskell had origi- | 

nated the scheme of which her presence was to | 
be a part. 

That astute youth keenly resented Bailey 
Seabright’s unappreciative attitude toward him- 
self. He also felt that “neither Vesta Carver 
nor her aunt had treated him witha due regard 
for what he himself considered his proper value 
in the young society of the town. 

He felt that they were snobbish and haughty, 
and in his own mind had resolved to “take | 
them down a peg or two,’’ as he elegantly | 
expressed it. | 

He had a pretty clear idea that Miss Carver | 
would not allow her niece to go unchaperoned | 
on such an excursion as he meant to arrange, | 


| 





| as if Bailey Seabright were the one responsible | 
| for such arrangements as might meet with Miss | 


Doctor Seabright was not a stern man, but | Carver’s disapproval. 
he was a very busy one, intensely absorbed in | 


Not even to Sallie had he unfolded the details | 
of his plan. He had only persuaded her that 


fast. The driver checked his speed as he drew | out of it. He had no intention of neglecting | it would be a great lark to get Vesta Carver to | 


had brought Nicker round to the door. She 
found the powders all ready for her on the hal! 
table, and started off. 

Johnnie Bates lived nearly a mile beyond the 
old elm, on the Ridge. 

**You go on beyond the lane leading up to 
the old Blanders place,’’ Michael said, ‘‘and 
turn to your right.’’ 

She knew the Blanders place, once a splendid 
farm, with a big, comfortable house standing 
far back from the road in a grove of big trees. 
The house was said to be almost in ruins. It 
had not been occupied nor the land farmed for 
years, but the place was a sort of landmark in 
the section. 

She found the Bates cottage without difficulty, 
and did her errand. Johnnie Bates was a farm- 
laborer, who had had a severe attack of fever. 
His wife was loudly grateful to Bailey for riding 
over with the powders. 

It was a beautiful morning, and Nicker felt 
in a cheerful mood as they started for home. 
Unconsciously Bailey herself began to share it 
as they cantered along through the soft June 
air. She was almost happy as she came along 
by the Blanders place again. They were just 
at the entrance to the lane when Nicker sud- 
denly swerved to one side, for from the tall 
weeds just inside the gate a figure rose, and 
beckoned them to stop. 

It was the stranger whom Bailey had seen by 
the elm-tree, and she drew rein as he came 
limping toward the gate. He looked anxious. 

‘Seems as if that package ought to be here 
by this time,’’ he said, without further greeting. 

She looked at him in surprise. 

**Have you been up to the elm-tree?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I left it under the big stone last 
evening.’’ 

He stared for an instant, then burst forth in 
sudden fury. 

“It’s a lie!’”? he almost shouted, clenching 
his fists. ‘‘I’ve been there twice since mail- 
time last night, and it isn’t there. Don’t you 
dare lie to me, or it’ll be the worse for you!”’ 

He jerked the gate open and came limping 
out, scowling savagely from pain and anger. 
It evidently hurt him to walk, but still he 
moved forward so rapidly that Bailey, in 
alarm, started Nicker into a walk. 

‘*Stop!’”? the man shrieked, standing still in 
the road. ‘‘Have you told any one? What did 
you do with that package?’’ 

‘*T did exactly what you asked me to,’’ Bailey 


|said. ‘‘I got the package and brought it out 


here and put it under the stone, just as )vu 
said to do. Probably it’s there now. At ull 


| events, I have nothing more to do with it.’”’ 


She lifted her reins, and Nicker sprang i:‘o 
a gallop, leaving the man standing there. |! 
| Bailey had looked behind, she would have s~! 
another man come down the lane and join h 

‘*Wha’d she say ?”’ the newcomer demand: 

‘Said she put it under the stone,’’ was 
reply. 

“She lies. She’s told, that’s what sh 
done. Don’t we both know ’tain’t there?’ 

The speaker had worked himself into a fu 
< now turned upon the other man in rage 

‘*That’s what you get, Ross Blanders,”’ ' 
stormed, ‘‘trusting a brat like that before } 
| would me! Some one’s got that plate, 
they’ll have us before we know it.’’ 

“Shut up!’ the one called Blanders sa 
wrathfully. ‘“There’s no need to be using t! 
| name round here. Bennett,’’ he added, fierce 


| and it was his intention to make matters appear | ‘if I thought you had that plate, you be 


I’d kill you!’ 
The other sneered. 
‘‘Would you?” he snarled. ‘‘If I hac 
I'd be far from here just now, I can tell yo 
He looked about him fearfully. 
“If she has given us away,”’ he said, ‘ 
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’nd I’d better be getting out of here and cover- 
ing our tracks.’’ 

The other seemed struck with the truth of 
his words. He put a hand on Bennett’s shoul- 
der, and the two hurried up the lane to the old 
house. 

Here they fell to work with feverish energy. 
Blanders packed up some plates and a lot of 
paper in two boxes, which Bennett took down- 
stairs and buried in a corner of the cellar. His 
companion seemed afraid to let him do even this 
unwatched, and insisted upon going down to 
superintend the work. When it was done, he 
threw a lot of rubbish and scrap-iron that lay 
about the cellar over the place of concealment. 

‘‘We’ve got to be getting off now,’’ Bennett 
said, at last. ‘‘I ought to leave you here, 
Blanders, to pay you for your suspiciousness.’’ 

‘*You won’t do it, though,’’ laughed the 
other. ‘‘You need me too much.’’ 

It’s sink or swim together for 





‘*That’s so. 
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|us two,’ said his companion. 
knocking together an impromptu crutch as he 


Blanders. 


he said. ‘‘You can lean on me, too.’’ 
They shut the cellar door carefully; 


the house by a back door, which they did not 
take the trouble to lock. They crossed an old 
wood-lot, where the brush had grown up thick, 
and following an almost invisible path, came 
out on the shore of the lake. 

A little arm of water thrust in here among 
the alders and willows, and in the shelter of 
these, tied up to a tree, was a small naphtha- 
launch. 

Into this they climbed, and a moment later, 


shot out of the cove and started across the lake. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“@W)|N the winter of 1892,’’ so said the 
“4 superintendent, who had been asked 
to tell fully a story to which some of 
us had heard allusions, ‘‘I was sent to New 
Mexico by an irrigation company to look up 
some water rights near Roswell, and at the last 
I found it necessary to obtain the signature of a 
rancher who lived one hundred miles to the east 
of Roswell. There were no means of reaching 
him except by riding across the plains—not a 
very hard ride as rides go in that country. An 
old abandoned cattle-trail went to his place 
from Roswell. About half-way there was 
water, not very good, but it was wet. I feared 
the dry plain, but my business required me to 
cross it, and I made ready. 

‘*Long before sunrise one morning my guide 
and I were in the saddle, expecting to reach the 
water-hole by night, camp there, and make the 
rancher’s house by the following night. Con- 
sequently we travelled light. We put a little 
grub in our saddle-bags, and each of us carried 
a two-quart canteen with water. 

‘* At first sight you would think there was no 
life in these dried-up sands, but as we rode, I 
noted cactus, mesquit, greasewood, sage and 
wormwood, all flourishing in their way, every 
plant hoarding its scant supply of water and 
giving up as little as possible to the air, the 
small, bright leaves looking green and succu- 
lent, but crumbling to dust in your hands and 
stinging your nostrils with their acrid gums. 
Prairie-dogs barked in fancied security from 
their holes. Rattlesnakes lay coiled on the 
ground, and solemn-looking little owls blinked 
in the sun. Gophers and squirrels, jack-rabbits 
and cottontails scampered over the ground, as 
if from under our horses’ feet; thousands of 
bright-eyed lizards skittered from under the 
bushes, and horned toads buried themselves in 
the sand. 

‘*Toward night my guide pointed out a little 
sink about a mile ahead of us. ‘There are the 
springs,’ he said. We had been sparing of our 
canteens, which were still half-full. The fagged 
ponies seemed to scent water, and started up of 
their own accord. 

‘*“My guide was somewhat in advance, and 
as he pulled up, he gave a short exclamation 
and pointed to the springs. There was not a 
drop of water there. 

‘* *Well,’ he said, ‘water or no water, we’ve 
got to stop here to-night.’ 

‘*The poor ponies snuffed round the cracked 
mud, and even tried to lick up a little water, 
but the bitter alkali stopped that. We unsad- 
dled and tethered them. They picked at the 
scanty, dried-up grass, but didn’t seem to relish 
it much. 

‘*Dozens of parched carcasses lay round the 
spring, many standing upright in the dry mud. 
The animals had come in from the plains, 
crazed with thirst. Some had drunk their fill 
and crawled out and died; others had simply 
killed themselves drinking, or had not had the 
strength to crawl out. 

‘Round the spring were great piles of bones 
—those of cattle that had died in the springs 
and had been roped and dragged out by the 
cowboys when this was the principal cattle- 
trail. I tell you, it looked pretty ghostly. 

‘*Early the next morning we were up and 
saddled. During the night we had barely 
moistened our lips. The ponies certainly could 
not carry us through the next day without a 
taste of water, and we could probably endure 
the torture. 

**Each of us took a swallow or two from his 
canteen, and gave the rest to his horse in an 
old tin pail. They took it down at a gulp, and 
licked up the last drop. Then we were off. 

“‘The early morning was chilly, but as the 
sun rose the heat promised to be intense. The 
air seemed to be filled with a strange coppery 
light, and my guide looked anxious. Soon the 
usual wind began to blow, but instead of a 
Steady breeze, it seemed to come in short, 
Spiteful puffs that sent the sand and dust 





scurrying among the scant 
shrubbery. 

‘* ‘Well, pardner, we’re 
in for it,’ said my guide. 

***TIn for what?’ 1 asked. 

‘**You never was out in 
a sand-storm, I reckon?’ 
and he looked at me with a 
queer, anxious smile. ‘Before 
night you are going to know 
what a rip-roaring old sand- 
storm is like; and if you get 
out of it alive, you’ll have 
something to tell your grand- 
children. Keep close now, 
and don’t lose sight of me.’ 

“He laid on with his 
quirt, and galloped off along 
the trail, I keeping close to 
his heels. 

**Before long it settled 
down to a steadier blow. 
The intervals between the 
puffs grew shorter and the 
wind increased to a hurri- 
cane. Greasewood, mesquit 
and cactus were hidden in 
eddying clouds of sand, and 
a fine, stinging dust was 
rising, through which the 
sun grew dull and sharply 
defined, like a great copper 
ball. Its light grew dimmer, 
until at last we were in a 
lurid twilight, with only a 
dull yellow suggestion of 
light overhead. 

“The wind shifted and 
eddied strangely. Great 
sheets of sand were dashed 
into my face, then on my 
side, and then at my back. 
Once, in a lull, my guide 
held one end of his lariat to me. 
over the horn of your saddle,’ he said. 
we can’t get separated.’ 

‘‘Our broncos were now walking slowly, 
staggering painfully against the fierce blasts of 
wind and sand. At first I was only conscious 
of the stinging grains hurled against my face 
and hands and the finer dust penetrating my 
clothes and settling on my body; but later my 
smarting eyes and aching throat and mouth 
showed me that the alkali was doing its work. 

**My nostrils became so clogged with dust that 
breathing that way was scarcely possible, and 
when I opened my mouth, it seemed to fill with 
sand and dust. I spat it out, to have it refilled ; 
then I covered my head with my blanket. That 
afforded me a little relief from the sand, but 
still the scorching, stinging alkali dust sifted 
through or swirled up under the edges of the 
bianket. 

‘‘My eyes, throat and nostrils burned, and 
my lungs seemed to be filling, so that I 
breathed with great difficulty. My mouth, 
through constant effort to free it, had become 
dry and parched, and my throat felt cracked 
with burning thirst. 

‘*How long we rode this way I don’t know. 
I was only conscious of the horrible present. 

‘‘Gradually I became aware of a lessening 
pressure. I threw my blanket from my head 
and looked around. The wind had died down 
almost wholly. There was no more drifting 
sand, but the air was still thick with fine dust. 
The lurid light was rapidly fading, and it was 
soon almost dark. 

‘*My guide halted, dismounted, and motioned 
me to do the same. I was surprised that it 
was night, for, as I said, I had lost all con- 
sciousness of time. 

** After dismounting, my guide took his lariat, 
picketed his horse to a clump of mesquit, and 
then took off both saddle and bridle. I followed 
his example. ‘What next?’ I asked, looking at 
him. 


‘Put that 
‘Then 





‘*He turned slowly to me, and said, with 


He had been | difficulty, ‘Now mind what I tell you. 





We’ re 














Perhaps we gained moisture through the pores ; 


| near to death, and all that’ll keep us from it is | at least, we didn’t lose any. In the morning 


spoke, and when it was done he handed it to the broncos. We’re lost. We must let the | our clothes were damp. With the first light we 


| horses rest till daylight, and then head east. | were up. We hadn’t slept any during the night, 


and | moved his hand toward a brown mass. 





Bennett having got the engine in motion, they | 


' light. 


“THE MAN... 





| 
| 





‘*That’ll help you if you have to run alone,’’ | They’ll find the ranch if they can hold out. | 


, 


We may hit it to-morrow. If we don’t —’ He| 
It was 


presently, Bennett carrying two bags, they left|a cow with a cracked hide drawn over a 


bleached skeleton. 

“The night passed away, as the longest 
nights must. With the first light we rose, 
saddled, and were off. The poor brutes made 
a brave show. They stepped off pretty lively, 
and when we came to a bit of hard ground, | 
they even broke into an easy lope. We headed | 
straight for the rising sun. 

‘The storm was over. There were light, | 
hazy clouds in the sky, and I never saw a| 
more beautiful sight than their changing to | 
every hue of the rainbow with the first rays of | 
It’s strange how one will take note of | 
such things even in intense suffering. 

**As the sun mounted higher in the heavens, | 
there was a deathly calm. On each hand I 
saw sights which often drive men crazy. I} 
don’t know but that I was a little out of my | 
head. Great lakes seemed to stretch for miles. | 
Wooded islands were mirrored in the still blue | 
waters. Occasionally a band of antelope would | 
dash into one of these lakes. A cloud of dust | 
would rise beneath their feet, and in an instant 
the lake would become burning desert. ‘The 
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AND FELL.” 


slight current of air caused by their moving 
bodies had been enough to disturb the equilib- 
rium and dispel the mirage. 

**At the disappearance of one of these mock- 
eries, I burst into a loud, inarticulate cry, 
which sounded like a laugh. My companion 
looked round at me anxiously, but said nothing. 
I recalled how men had been found on the 
desert trying to swim, while their lips were 
cracked and swollen tongues were protruding 
from their mouths. The absurdity of the thing 
excited me to wild laughter. Then I sobered 
down, and wondered if I were losing my mind. 
No, I was simply watching a blank screen, on 
which changing fancies appeared and melted 
away. Some were amusing, and I laughed; 
others were grand and stately; but all were 
things apart from me. 

*‘On looking at my companion’s face I felt 
like laughing at that, it was so dismal. Then, 
still in the same burning, aching, horrible thirst, 
I became conscious of growing chilly. The 
sun had gone down. 1 was surprised, for the 
last thing I remembered was getting into the 
saddle. 

‘My guide clambered down, pulled off his 
saddle, and tethered his horse. I did the same. 
The poor beasts fell down with a groan. I 
turned to my guide and tried to speak, but 
could not. My lips were baked; there was no 
moisture in my mouth. I sat down and tried 
to think. ‘If I only had a little water—just a 
wine-glass full! Just a teaspoonful!’ I was 
pleading with some one for it. Then it occurred 
to me where I was. 

“Oh, yes, we had been caught in a sand- 
storm! Yes, I remember. To-day or the next 
day we would die. Or had we another chance? 
I started to my feet, staggered and fell. I 
remember striking the ground. I felt elastic, 
and seemed to rebound like a football. To-day 
or to-morrow? Oh, well, it does not matter. 
One day more or less never matters. 

‘*That night there was a heavy fog. That 
is why I’m telling this story to you now. 


‘ 





ROSE TO HIS FEET, STOOD A MOMENT, STAGGERED 


or at least I was conscious all night of my 
horrible thirst. 

“The horses, standing with their legs wide 
apart, hardly moved as we saddled them. How 
long it took us I don’t know. I would start to 
do something, and after a little would become 
conscious that I wasn’t doing it. 

‘*We were off after a while. Our brave little 
ponies seemed to know that it was water or 
death soon. They tried to step off briskly, but 
I could feel mine stagger and tremble with 
every step. 

‘*The sun again came up blinding and burn- 
ing. Again the cool lakes and ponds gleamed 
in the distance. 1 felt as if I half-floated in the 
air, and everything seemed far off. ‘There were 
murmurings in my head, and I was again in 
my New England home. I saw green trees 
and waving fields watered by cool brooks. The 
sky was overcast, and then a heavy rain seemed 
falling on everything but me. When I held out 
my hand the drops changed to molten sun- 
beams. I could see right through the hot sands, 
with the hideous life that throve on them, and 
behind them were water and green fields. 

“*T heard a groan beside me, and my guide’s 
horse staggered and fell. The man slowly 
freed himself, slowly rose to his feet, stood a 
moment, staggered and fell. 
This, too, was a picture on 
a sereen, and I tried to 
make out what it meant. 
Then for an instant it all 
came back tome. ‘Played 
out,’ I thought. ‘He ought 
to have more pluck.’ 

‘How much farther I 
rode I don’t know, but I 
became conscious of an 
effort to keep myself in the 
saddle. I looked up. Before 
my swimming eyes was a 
ranch-house and a wind- 
mill, and men and horses 
and cattle far, far away. 
My head dropped on my 
breast. Another mirage. 

“A lurch, and I nearly 
fell from my saddle. This 
was no mirage. My little 
bronco’s head was straight 
out, with pointing ears and 
straining sides, Water ! 
Water! I wanted to shriek, 
but I could make no sound. 
It seemed an age to me. 
With feeble strength I 
struck at my pony with 
my quirt again and again. 
Then my horse plunged his 
head up to his ears in the 
trough. 

‘“*I was conscious of 
hands stretched out to me, 
and I pointed to the desert. 
They understood. Two men 
leaped into their saddles 
with canteens of water, and 
galloped back over my trail. 

‘Then began an awful 
struggle. There was water 
sparkling in the sun, and they wouldn’t let 
me have it. 1 fought and struggled, but I 
was overpowered and carried into the house. 
A wet sponge was placed on my mouth, my 
clothing was stripped from me, and I was 
wrapped in moist sheets. But, oh, how could 
they torture me so! 1 was dying with thirst, 
and they only let the blessed water fall drop by 
drop on my tongue! 

** At last one of the men poured a teaspoonful 
of water into my mouth. I tried to swallow it, 
but it burned like fire. In a little while another 
teaspoonful was given me, but a deathly sick- 
ness came over me, and I closed my eyes. ‘Poor 
fellow !’ I heard some one say. ‘I guess he’s 
a goner.’ 

‘*The next thing I remember I was sitting up 
in bed. My thirst and hunger were both gone; 
my hands and head were moist with perspira- 
tion. I felt weak and giddy, and motion was 
painful. I looked slowly round the room. My 
guide was sitting in a chair. 

** ‘Well, pardner, that was a close shave,’ he 
said. ‘About another hour would have done 
for us.’ 

** *Yes,’ I said. ‘When I saw your horse go 
down this morning, I was afraid you wouldn’t 
get in.’ 

‘** This morning!’ He laughed softly to 
himself. ‘Yes, this morning two weeks ago.’ 

‘It was another week before I was able to 
get the signature I came for, and was ready to 
return. My pony was dead. He had killed 
himself drinking when we reached the ranch. 

“I trembled when I thought of going over 
the same trail again; but as there had been 
several heavy rains during the three weeks I 
had stayed at the ranch, there was now no 
danger. We made our way back to Roswell in 
two days easily. And now, when I think of 
that sand-storm on the Staked Plain, I just 
lump it in with what men couldn’t be bought 
to risk for money, though thousands of us are 
all the time facing anything that comes in the 
way of business.’’ 
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ELIHU BURRITT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


t was near the house and tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln, in Springfield, Illinois, that the 
recent riots between blacks and whites occurred. 
This is historic irony of a kind not new. Medi- 
eval Europeans fought in Jerusalem for posses- 
sion of the tomb of Him Who forbade war. 
he French Panama Canal Company, which 
went into bankruptcy in 1889, finally passed 
out of existence last month when the receivers 
were discharged. It took longer to wind up 
the affairs of the unsuccessful corporation than 
will be required for the American government 
to build the canal. 


rince Henry, brother of the German Em- 

peror, has invented an automatic window- 
washer. It is not for the relief of tired 
housewives, as one might at first suppose, but 
is to keep the rain wiped off the glass wind- 
break on the front of automobiles, so that the 
driver can see the road before him in a storm—a 
sort of a royal window-washer. 
| preescagerner Railroad Company . mechanics 

have lately equaled the ingenuity of the 
automobile owner who jacked up his car and 
used the motor to run a circular saw. They 
have equipped seventeen locomotives in the 
Pittsburg yards with hose and pumping ma- 
chinery so that they may be used as fire-engines. 
A system of signals has been arranged for calling 
the engines in case of need. 


'wo-thirds of the habitual inebriates under 

some form of public care in Great Britain 
are mentally defective, according to the recent 
report of the royal commission on the care and 
control of the feeble-minded. This conclusion 
conforms to that drawn by many thoughtful 
persons in America. The man who permits 
himself to become incapacitated through the 
gratification of any appetite is deficient, either 
mentally or morally. 


Te school children of Illinois, or a majority 
of those who voted on the question, have [ 
chosen the meadow violet as the state flower. 
Thirty-three states now have such floral favor- 
ites, adopted by the children or named by the 
legislature. But although the rose is the flower 
of New York, and the wild rose that of Iowa 
and North Dakota, no state has yet been in- 
spired to pay a graceful tribute to itself and its 
daughters by selecting as its emblem the Ameri- 
can Beauty. om, 
very American had a great-grandfather who 
once owned a farm on Broadway, New 
York, or almost bought the place where Chicago 
now stands, if we may believe the boasts of 
their descendants. It is interesting to see these 
magical opportunities in embryo at the present 
time. The population of the town which will 
be the terminal of the Hudson Bay Railroad 
is said to consist of four half-breed families, 
one mounted policeman and one white settler, 
who is entitled to one hundred and sixty acres. 
Will he sell out, or will his grandchildren own 
the sites of enormous business blocks when the 
metropolis of the north is built? 
Cp cargos who go into far countries are sure 
to be out of touch with the busy world and 
to cause worry to their friends at home. Ex- 
ploration is not necessary in the vicinity of 
post-offices. An American who tramps the 
jungles of the South American Amazon was 
reported lost a year ago; but in a few months 
he turned up and got the mail that had been 
waiting for him. Sven Hedin was lost in 
Tibet for several months, and his friends were 
alarmed. He has lately been heard from and is 
safe. He has been hunting for the source of 
the Indus, and ‘‘ there ain’t no buses run- 
nin’ ’’ to that interesting summer resort. 
S° many commonplace persons are wearing 
the cross of the French Legion of Honor 
that a parliamentary commission has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the affairs of the order, 
with a view to restoring membership in it to 
the original purpose of a recognition for dis- 
tinguished service to the state. There are five 
classes in the legion. Wearers of the grand 
cross number eighty; there are two hundred 
grand officers, a thousand commanders, and 
knights or chevaliers without limit. It is the 
multiplication of chevaliers which has been 
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going on too rapidly for the taste of the French- 
men who think that the cross should be a more 
exclusive decoration. 


H* many Americans enunciate distinctly 
the name of the town in which they live— 
or of any other town? The heroine of a recent 
linguistic accident had the excuse, at least, of 
being strange to the English language. She 
was German, and lived in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. She wished to go to Norwalk, Ohio. 
The agent gave her a ticket to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, and she was taken there. She returned 
to Pittsburg and tried again. This time she 
got a ticket to Newark, New Jersey, and had 
to go back home again. With her money gone 
and no friends, she would have had a hard 
| time but for the kindness of a German painter. 
When she finally reached Norwalk, she had 
spent sixty dollars in railway tickets, when but 
for indistinct enunciation she would have had 
to spend only seven dollars. 


* © 


NONE IS PERFECT. 


Neither friend nor enemy 
Is wholly good or wholly ill. 
Maurice Smiley. 


* © 


SENATE CONTROL OF THE TARIFF. 


enator Allison of Iowa, who died the other 

day, had been chairman of the Senate 

committee on appropriations for a quarter 
of a century. If the usual custom is followed, 
he will be succeeded at the head of the com- 
mittee by Senator Hale of Maine, the member 
of next longest service, and the vacancy will be 
filled by the appointment of another Republican. 
Senator Allison was also the second member of 
the committee on finance, the committee of 
which Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island is 
chairman. : 

The Republicans have promised that if they 
carry the country in November, an extraordinary 
session of Congress will be called in March to 
revise the tariff. The finance committee will 
have charge of the tariff bill in the Senate. 
Although the bill must originate in the House 
of Representatives, the Senate, by its right to 
amend, may make an entirely new measure of 
it. The present Dingley tariff law was prac- 
tically rewritten by the Senate finance com- 
mittee after it left the House and its rates 
increased by a combination of Senators seeking 
to protect the interests of their constituents. 
The last Democratic tariff bill—the one which 
President Cleveland refused to sign—was also 
made over by Senators in and out of the finance 
committee. The Senator who will fill the 
vacancy on the finance committee caused by 
the death of Mr. Allison is sure to be a man 
chosen because of his sympathy with the Repub- 
lican tariff policy. 

Whatever the result of the election, —whether 
a Democratic President and House are chosen 
or not,—the Senate will remain Republican, 
and no tariff bill can become a law next year 
which does not conform to the wishes of the 
Senate as represented by the finance committee, 
advised by the committee on appropriations. 


* 


THE STATE OF RUSSIA. 

GS ‘tonal oe rapid progress toward constitu- 
tional government as understood in Amer- 
ica has been made in Russia in the past 

three years, if one may believe the reports from 

a St. Petersburg correspondent of the London 

Times. 

It was three years ago that the revolution 
was at its height. There was rioting in the 
streets, and the troops fired on the mobs, killing 
scores of innocent and guilty. The repressive 
measures of the government were followed by 
the assassination of public officers, and the 
empire was in a sorry plight. 

Then came the constitution and the first 
Duma, with its failure. This was followed by 
an equally unsuccessful second Duma, to be 
succeeded by a third, elected on a different basis 
from the other two. This third Duma—the 
revolutionists were saying nine months ago that 
it was controlled by reactionaries—has been 
coéperating with the council of the empire and 
with the premier, and the business of govern- 
ment is going on with little friction. 

The correspondent of the Times writes that 
the revolutionists have practically ceased their 
activity, apparently content with the result of 
their agitation, and that the premier and his 
cabinet are attempting to adjust the old bureau- 
cratic system to the new order of representative 
institutions ; but their progress is slow. 

The situation, however, is far from ideal. 
Military law prevails in several districts where 
the activity of the revolutionists was greatest 
during the crisis three years ago. Hundreds, 
if not thousands, of persons have been exiled 
to Siberia, although the premier explains that 
most of these persons banished from their home 
provinces have been thus punished by the pro- 
vincial governors rather than by the imperial 
ministry. Hundreds more have been executed 
in the districts where military law prevails; 
and again the premier explains that most of 
these executions are for murder or other deeds 
of violence done recently without any connec- 
tion with the revolution. 





After all has been said of the improvement in 





Russian conditions, it must still be admitted 
that the ruling class has yet so much to learn 
about free government that the plain people 
are likely to suffer from the old habits of 
oppression for many years to come. 


¢ ¢ 


THE CERTAIN GOAL. 


Even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
Swinburne. 


* ¢ 


DAUGHTERS OF EVE. 

he international fairs of the last thirty 
7 years have usually had a woman’s de- 

partment. It has covered a field reaching 
from patchwork to sculpture. Many writers 
have described the women’s exhibit, and have 
drawn wise inferences as to the tastes of the 
future woman. 

The Franco-British Exhibition, -which ,has 
been so successful in London this summer, has 
not only had a women’s section, but has had 
numerous entries by women in other depart- 
ments. A few pictures and statues, some 
creditable achievements in domestic arts, and a 
large share in the educational exhibits are 
easily noted by the seeker for signs of the 
progress of women. 

But the most significant fact of the exhibition 
to the student of women’s work is not the share of 
women in it as exhibitors, but their enthusiasm 
as visitors, and the things which arouse that 
enthusiasm. The anxious critics of modern 
feminine activity, who fear that woman is 
becoming unsexed by her opportunities, as 
well as the confident prophets of her future 
advancement, may well ask themselves, ‘‘What 
do modern women care most to see?’’ 

Here are educational sections where by 
charts and records and specimens the work of 
women teachers is illustrated; yonder are large 
spaces given to industrial progress and to the 
exhibits of art which might well attract the 
thousands of young women studying art in 
England and France. All these sections show 
a mere sprinkling of women who are interested 
in the story of the march of civilization. 

There is one place, however, where one must 
go early to find standing-room: it is the display 
of dresses! From the throng of patient, wait- 
ing women about the gowns and blouses all day 
long, the philosopher may learn something of 
the sex, although it may not be easily recorded 
in statistics. It will be a world-old truth— 
sometimes obscured, but never lost—that the 
Daughters of Eve is the most powerful feminine 
organization in human society, and that when 
dress is the question there is no disagreement 
among them as to its importance, whatever 
they may think of any phase of its fashion. 


* ¢ 


HYMN - WRITERS. 


t is an American habit for the family to 
group about the piano once a week and sing 
hymns, each member calling for his favorites 

among the fifty or more which he knows by 
heart. Of all forms of literature, the words of 
hymns have the widest appeal, and the ordi- 
hary man can remember more hymn-tunes than 
all the other complete tunes he can muster. 
The hymn-writer is thus the most popular of 
all artists who express themselves in words and 
melodies. 

Yet he frequently remains obscure. The peo- 
ple who know his songs do not remember him. 
Even persons who know the words and the music 
of scores of hymns will confess that they never 
looked in the hymnal to see who wrote them. 

It was the good fortune of the late Ira D. 
Sankey that his manly voice and enthusiastic 
personality were associated with his tunes. No 
doubt the extra heartiness with which people 
usually break forth into a Sankey hymn is due 
to the fact that so many have heard him lead 
them. 

The quality of Sankey’s work is indicated in 
the story of the beginning of his alliance with 
Moody. It is said that Moody heard him lead- 
ing a revival hymn at a religious convention, 
and asked in excitement who he was. A neigh- 
bor told him, and expressed admiration for his 
fine voice. 

‘*T don’t know anything about his fine voice,’’ 
replied Moody, ‘‘but I do know that he feels 
every word he sings and believes every word he 
feels.’’ 

Sankey was a doer as well as a singer of the 
Word. He responded to Lincoln’s first call for 
volunteers. At the end of his life he was 
afflicted with blindness and ill health, but he 
kept his fervent spirit. And the income from 
his published work went largely to religious 
institutions. 

® © 


ELIHU BURRITT. 


n a few days the two-cent postage rate be- 
| tween America and Great Britain will be 

in force. It is a proof of the growing effi- 
ciency of the world in conducting its business ; 
it is a proof also of the wisdom of governments 
and a credit to Mr. G. V. L. Meyer, Mr. Hen- 
niker Heaton, Mr. W. T. Stead, the late Sir 
Rowland Hill, Mr. Sydney Buxton, and the 
other men who have worked for cheaper inter- 
national postage; but most of all is it a monu- 
ment to Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith 
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of Connecticut. Another but less significant 
memorial to him will soon be erected in New 
Britain, his birthplace. 

Burritt did more than any other man to 
secure the reduction of the transoceanic rate to 
five cents. When he began to work and lecture 
it cost twenty-four cents for an immigrant to 
write home to Europe. The new rate is lower 
than he hoped for, but it can be said again, as 
it was said of the first reduction, ‘‘ Every 
foreign-born American who sends his letter to 
the old home abroad to-day is in personal debt 
to this man for service and sacrifice with tongue 
and pen to make the cheap rate possible.’’ 

For Burritt cheap international postage was 
but a chapter in the great work for universal 
peace. He saw that communication is the way 
to friendship; that every facility for the ex- 
change of words between the nations removes a 
stone in the walls of provincial hatred. 

Burritt’s life is one of the most inspiring in 
American biography. A blacksmith apprentice, 
he taught himself fifty ancient and modern lan- 
guages. A village boy, he made mankind his 
neighbors. A dreamer of peace, he was so 
humorous and shrewd a Yankee that none dared 
call him a ‘‘crank.’”’ An abolitionist among 
abolitionists, who were often warlike and intol- 
erant, he was true to his gospel of peace, and 
proposed the plan of compensating slave-owners, 
the idea which Lincoln believed in. In a day 
when ‘‘self-made’’ suggests success in making 
money, he should be studied as a splendid 
exemplar of the self-made man. His learning 
was humanity and his strife was peace. 








* ¢ 


THE KINDLY FACE. 


he other day a collection of photographs 
T of citizens prominent in Chicago fifty 

years ago was moved from its vault tu 
another resting-place of greater safety. The 
faces, most of them of persons long dead, and 
many of them pioneers in the settlement and 
upbuilding of the city, were studied with inter- 
est by the officials who moved the collection. 

‘“*There are no men in Chicago now with 
faces like those,’’ one of them remarked. ‘‘I 
suppose the driving life of to-day prevents it. 
In these pictures there is a sort of simple court- 
liness which is rare now, though I don’t think 
we are any less polite in our intentions. If you 
notice, nearly every one of these faces is pleas- 
ant, humorous almost, and kindly.’’ 

The comparison brings rather a serious indict- 
ment against the present age; nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that there is truth init. How 
frequently one hears it said of an old man with 
a benign face, ‘‘He looks like a gentleman of 
the old school!’’ What is this but an admis- 
sion that the gentleman of the new school lacks 
something which his earlier representative 

9 

There may be another thing worth consider- 
ing in the case of the Chicago pioneers. They 
were engaged in tasks which obliged them to 
coéperate with one another, to stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and to help, encourage and cheer. 
That is true of all young communities, and it 
is the cause of much of the kindly spirit and 
hospitality for which new communities are 
noted. Competition and the ‘‘drive’’ of life 
discourage kindliness and breed selfishness and 
suspicion. 

The lesson of these faces ought not to be lost. 
‘*There is no way,’’ said a distinguished advo- 
cate of peace, ‘‘in which men can do good to 
others with so little expense and trouble as by 
kindness in conversation.’’ He knew, as do all 
men who have studied human nature, that the 
habit of courtesy and kindness in time conforms 
the feelings to the speech, and the face, in turn, 
reflects the feelings. 

In the highest sense, every man’s countenance 
is his bank-account, carried in sight of all who 
can read. It shows with tolerable accuracy) 
what he has succeeded in saving. 


* ¢ © 


he last trace of connection between the famous 
East India Company and the government o! 
India disappeared when Sir Philip Hutchins retired 
from membership in the Council of India on Jul) 
31st, this year—fifty years, within two days, from 
the date of the passage of the act transferring con 
trol of East Indian affairs to the British crown. Si! 
Philip entered the old company in 1857, and was 
employed in its civil service in Madras, where hv 
continued after the transfer of control. He rosc 
to responsible positions in India until he was 
ealled home as secretary of the judicial depart- 
ment of the India office. He was made one of thie 
members of the Council of India in 1898, the body 
which advises the secretary for India in the cab 
inet, in his administration of the Indian Empire. 
All other men who had been employed by the old 
company had disappeared from the India office 
and for the last nine months of his tenure Sir 
Philip was the sole surviving servant of the ol 
régime. Although its political power ceased in 
1858, the East India Company itself did not go out 
of existence until1874. _ 


y a convention between the United States an: 

Santo Domingo, agreed upon in 1907, a 
American receiver was appointed for the customs 
of the turbulent little republic, in order that cer- 
tain claims of this and other countries might be 
amicably settled. A special report of this receiver 
to the Bureau of Insular Affairs, in Washington, 
discloses present conditions of a satisfactory 
nature and an outlook that promises unexpect- 
edly well for the future. Gen. Ramon Caceres, 














who has been president for the past four years, 
has just been inaugurated for a second term of 
six years. He is described as a “man of the 
people, who has the confidence of all classes,” 
and whose recently completed term has disclosed 
both ability and good intent. The change in the 
constitution, by which the presidential term is 
lengthened to six years, is also regarded as having 
a tranquilizing effect, especially as it was accom- 
panied by other constitutional changes, which 
provide a senate in addition to the house, which 
heretofore has been the only legislative body. 
The income of the republic for the present fiscal 
year is estimated at about four million dollars, the 
largest in its history, and recent legislation seems 
to indicate an intention of spending a good portion 
of it wisely. In order to develop properly, the 
country needs population and more agricultural 
labor. To this end a new department of immigra- 
tion and agriculture has been created, and an 
agricultural school established. Extensive river 
and harbor improvements are under way, and 
seventy-five thousand dollars have been appro- 
priated for irrigation work. The government has 
acquired ownership of the railroads and is opera- 
ting them at a profit; and two wireless telegraph 
stations have been established for communication 
with the outside world. 





* © 
COUSIN LINNIE’S HOME. 


C= Linnie was fifty years old when the new 
school board came into power. She had been 
teaching since she was nineteen—teaching in the 
gentle, literal, unimaginative fashion of the genera- 
tion to which she belonged. For years she had 
seen the change coming, and tried in a helpless, 
terrified way to acquire new methods, but it was 
no use; she never was made for a school-teacher, 
at best. So at fifty she found herself alone in the 
world, with four hundred and thirty dollars be- 
tween herself and starvation. Then her cousin 
Frank and his wife, Caroline, offered her a home 
with them. 

She was pathetically grateful, and at once began 
to make herself useful in a hundred ways. She 
did the mending, which in a family of four children 
was no small task, and gradually more and more 
of the housework. She helped Horace, who was 
backward, with his lessons, and cared for little 
Virginia on Katie’s afternoon out; she did much 
of the sewing and all the packing when the family 
went away summers. She did it all with such 
feverish gratitude that gradually Frank and Caro- 
line began to feel that the gratitude was their due. 

Things had gone on so for three years, when 
Caroline’s younger sister, Madge, came for a visit. 
Madge was an independent and outspoken young 
person, liable to startling, but generally tonic, 
outbreaks. The fourth day of her visit she cor- 
nered her sister when Cousin Linnie was down in 
the kitchen, making a salad. 

“Cousin Linnie must be invaluable to you,” she 
observed. 

“She is a great help,’’ Caroline answered. “I 
think she appreciates the home we are giving 
her.” 

“I should think she would!” Madge retorted, 
dryly. 

Caroline turned sharply. 
Madge?” she asked. “You might as well say it 
out.” 

Then Madge said it. She did not waste many 
words. Briefly but accurately she enumerated 
Cousin Linnie’s tasks, her long weeks with no 
pleasure or outing, the state of her gowns and her 
purse, 

“She even,” she declared, her young face hot 
with the shame of it, “borrowed a postage-stamp 
of me, and I know she hadn’t two cents to pay for 
it, for she passed the office twice that day, and 
could have bought one easily. You say you give 
her a home—you and Frank. Perhaps you did 
once. Did it ever occur to you that for all she is 
doing here she could easily earn enough to give 
herself things — gowns, vacations, all the little 
things a woman needs? I could find her half a 
dozen places. You give Cousin Linnie a home! 
It is she who is giving you, month in and month 
out, what no money could ever buy!” 

There was the gust of an opening door, and 
Madge vanished upon the wind of her own anger. 
Caroline stood still, a startled look in her eyes. 


* ¢ 


“WHEN IN ROME.”’ 


hen Arthur and Alfred Bowen dropped into 
Marian Drew’s studio apartment they found | 
their young hostess in an unnatural mood of 
defiant gaiety. 
“What’s the trouble, Marian?” asked Alfred, 
the graver of the twin brothers. “You are not 
yourself to-day.” 


“What do you mean, | 


| ably attracted the attention of the Western World. 


| taire, Renan, Legge, and so forth. 
| professor pronounced it a forgery, but recent in- 





“The trouble is that I want to be myself, and 
some Of my friends want me to be something else, | 
and I’m not going to stand any interference.” 
“I think,” said Arthur, smilingly, “that your | 
sketch of the situation is a little too impression- | 


istic for the understanding of simple music stu- the “Memoirs of the Comtesse De Boigne”’ as one 
| of the most courageous characters the writer ever 
“Well, the truth is, people are | knew. 


dents. Please give us a diagram.” 
Marian laughed. 
criticizing me. 


When I came to Paris to study 
art 


in the Latin Quarter, I expected to have a 
little freedom, but I can’t even walk outdoors | 

‘reheaded without a protest.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you go on the 

a of Paris without a hat, Marian?” asked 
\itred, 

‘Yes, I did at home; why not here?” 

“Well—no nice woman of your class does here, 
i id eine don’t look like a peasant or a house- 
maid.” 

“’m American. I don’t believe in class.” : 

“But in Rome, you know, it’s usually more con- 
venient to do as the Romans do.” 

Marian, full of her grievances, paid no attention 

 Arthur’s casual caution, and went on: “I have 
‘1 engagement with a fascinating Russian officer 
+ met accidentally while sketching the Greek 
hureh. He promised to take me to some queer, 
interesting haunts of his fellow exiles, where I 
could revel in Old World atmosphere, but Mrs. 
yland, the wife of the etcher, you know, actually 
threw up her hands in horror when I told her the 





| band, the Due de Berry 


| conversation without changing the tone of her 
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plan. 
chaperon, I ought to be particularly careful, but I | 


intend to do as I please. 
I ought to know life in all its phases. 


If I am to be an artist, 
Mrs. 


alone with a man I know so little of, even if I do 
trust his face; and she talks about propriety, too. 
But I am quite able to take care of myself, and as 
long as I know I’m doing nothing wrong, I’m not 
going to worry about tiresome old propriety.” 

Marian looked at the two young men, who had 
been her best comrades during her stay in Paris, 
for sympathy, but she saw something else in their 
faces that made her ask, hastily, “Don’t you think 
I’m right?” 

“No; Mrs. Ryland is right. You’re too young a 
girl, Marian, to scorn the rules of propriety, no 
matter how foolish they may seem to you,” replied 
Alfred. 

After a moment’s uncomfortable silence, Arthur, 
rising to leave, said, “Al and I have an awfully 
simple rule which we’ve used ever since we’ve 
been abroad. Whenever we don’t know quite 


She says that as I live here without a | 


| vigor. 
Ryland says it’s dangerous for me to go about | 





what to do, we try to think what our mother would 
say, and—well, it keeps us out of trouble. Good- 
by, Marian! We’ll see you to-night at the students’ 
club?” 

“No, this is the night that— well, perhaps, I | 
don’t know.” | 

The boys left; and as Marian, hurt and unhappy, | 
sat down at her easel, Arthur’s words echoed in | 
her mind. 

“What would mama say if she were only here?” | 
she asked herself; and tears came to her eyes as | 
she thought of the dear mother to whom she could 
no longer go for loving counsel. 

She slowly wrote a telegram of politely formal 
regret, and putting on her hat, carried it to the | 
nearest post-office, where she sent it to a hand- | 
some young Russian, who, it happened, was just | 
then boasting to his companions that he would | 
that night show them a pretty little American | 
miss whom his charms had captivated. 








* ¢ 


A CURIOUS TABLET. 


a from Shanghai recently brought to 
this country the only replica of the famous 
Nestorian stone. This tablet, peculiar and myste- 
rious, has been a subject of much discussion 
among scholars. The copy weighs two tons, and 
was executed by eleven Chinese artists. The 
young Danish explorer who brings it obtained 
the chance to have it made in the face of much 
opposition, and spent two years in the labor. The 
late Francis H. Nichols gave a description of the 
tablet in his “Through Hidden Shensi.” 

It is the only object in Sian which has consider- 


This tall granite slab, known as the Nestorian 
Tablet, has been discussed by such men as Vol- 
An American 


vestigations have established its veracity as a 
truthful account of the first Christian mission in 
China. It stands as a proof that Christianity is 
not a new religion to China, but was introduced 
in 635, by the Nestorian priests. 

The monument was discovered in 1625 by some 
workmen. The governor of the province had it 
firmly placed on a pedestal. The inscription on 
the stone consists of three columns of Chinese 
characters, with a few Syriac paragraphs, the 
latter language being now unknown in China. It 
is a exposition of Christian doctrines of the 

riod. 

Chinese antiquarians have long held the stone in 
great veneration. The style is terse, but not easily 
understood. Were one hundred Chinese students 
employed in the translation, probably each would | 

ive a different interpretation of some part of the | 





nscription. i 

What became of early Christianity in China, 
with its three thousand Nestorian priests and its 
flourishing monasteries? The movement was 
probably crushed out by the ban of the governor, | 
and the converts became Chinese in religion again. 


* © 
DEMOCRACY IN CLOTHES. 


ype dy clothes in America have improved 
since 1883—at least, such is the belief of 
Ellen Terry, who, in McClure’s Magazine, discusses | 
her impression on this vital topic. India shawls | 
and diamond earrings have gone out. 


All this has changed. The stores in New York 
are now the most beautiful in the world, and the 
women are dressed to perfection. They are as 
clever at the demi-toilette as the Parisian, and the 
extreme neatness and smartness of their walking- 
goes is very refreshing after the floppy. blowsy, 

railing dresses, accompanied by the inevitable 
feather boa, of which English girls, who used to 
be so tidy and ‘‘tailor-made,” now seem so fond. 

The universal white ‘“‘waist’” is so pretty and 
trim on the American girl. It is one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a land of the free, a land 
where “class” hardly exists. The girl in the store 
wears the white waist; so does the rich girl on 
Fifth Avenue. It costs anything from seventy- 
five cents to fifty dollars. 


*¢ ¢ 


READY COURAGE. 


he Duchesse de Berry, whose husband was the | 
son of Charles X of France, is described in 


One day, when she was driving with lier hus- 
the horses took fright | 
and ran away. The duchesse had continued the 
voice, and at last her husband exclaimed : 

“Why, Caroline, do you not see what has hap- 
pened?” 

“Yes, I see; but as I cannot stop the horses, it 
is useless to trouble about them.” 

The carriage was upset, but no one was hurt. 


* ¢ 


WHERE THE LETTER FAILETH. 
ne can have too much, even of a good thing. 
According to Mr. Rafferty in the Washington 
Star, the phonetic impulse of the day needs to be 
restrained. The gentleman in question regarded 
a city building with interest. 
“Dolan,” said he, “what does them letters, 
‘MDCCCXCVII,’ mean?” 
“They mean eighteen hundred and 
seven.” 
“Dolan,” came the query. after a thoughtful 
pause, “don’t yez think they’re overdoin’ this 
spellin’ reform a bit?” 


ninety- 





| uine, true, and full of human interest. 


For Loss of Appetite 
There is Nothing Better Than 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
An excellent general tonic. (Ade. 














MOTHER AND CHILD 

BOTH FULLY NOURISHED ON GRAPE-NUTS. 

The value of this famous food is shown in many 
ways, in addition to what might be expected from 
its chemical analysis. 

Grape-Nuts food is made of whole wheat and 
barley, is thoroughly baked for many hours and 
contains all the wholesome ingredients in these 
cereals. 

It contains also the phosphate of potash grown 
in the grains, which Nature uses to build up brain 
and nerve cells. 

Young children require proportionately more of 
this element because the brain and nervous system 
of the child grows so rapidly. 

A Va. mother found the value of Grape-Nuts in 
not only building up herown strength but in nour- 
ishing her baby at the same time. She writes: 

“After my baby came I did not recover health 
and strength, and the doctor said I could not 
nurse the baby as I did not have nourishment for 
her, besides I was too weak. 

“He said I might try a change of diet and see 
what that would do, and recommended Grape-Nuts 
food. I bought a pkg. and used it regularly. A 
marked change came over both baby and I. 

“My baby is now four months old, is in fine con- 
dition, I am nursing her and doing all my work 
and never felt better in my life.” “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 








**Solid Comfort.” 


This homely old phrase 
fitly describes the Worth 
Shoe. Solid, suggests its § | 
superior make and ma- § | 
terial, giving the very | 
maximum of wearing 
quality. Comfort, de- 
scribes the delightful 
cushion sole, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of 


The Worth| 





DAVID CUMMINGS 


(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Cashion Shoe | 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs Sole 










Light, stylish, the 
equal of any shoe made, and the 
cushion soles as an added _ad- 
vantage without extra cost. You 
ean walk farther, stand longer, 
endure more with less fatigue 
because of the easy, restful, 
natural footing that the cushion 
sole provides. 


MEN’S, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
WOMEN'S, 
$2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
Uf your dealer will 
not supply you we'll sell 
vou direct. Send his 


vame,and ask for Cata- 
logue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 


graceful, 





406 E Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 






















Water for Your (fo 








Country Home ,*# 
You may have ever: bi r 
convenience of a city ‘all 











water supply in your 7 
countryhomeand /# 
farm buildings y 
—plenty of wa- 


by 
installing 
the 


Kewanee 


ter delivered 
under System of 
strong, Jf Water Supply 





No elevated tank to leak, 
freeze or collapse. No attic 
tank to freeze, leak or overflow. 
Tank is located in cellar or buried 
in the ground and water is deliver- 
ed by air pressure 
Complete plants are furnished, in- 
cluding tank, pump and all. No 
charge is made for engineering ser- 
vice. Satisfactory resu Prower 
The cost is from $75.00 for small 
outfit, and up, according to the re- 
quirements. 

Write for 64-page illustrated 
catalogue No. 24. It is free. 

















60 Church St., New York City. 
710 Diamond Bank Bidg., Pittsburg. 











100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





STAMPS 








BRADFORD $3.0 


Comfort Shoes DELIVERED 


are the best-fitting and 
best-wearing shoes made. 
Thousands sold to Com- 
panion readers by mail. 
Send for Catalogue. 












CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
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25c. 
atall 
2 druggists 
' ARNICA | ee 
* TOOTH SOAP 
Seepage eo an 
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Strong’s Arnica Jelly 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps the 
skin soft and smooth; nothing 
better for chaps, pimpies, 
burns, bruises and all erup 
tions. The collapsible metal 
tube is convenient and un 
breakable. If your dealer hasn't it 
send to us. Sent post-paid for 35¢ : 
Guaranteed under Food and Drugs 

Act, June 30,1906. Serial No. 1612. 


C.H.Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 

















FASHIONED 
HOSE 


Above we show the BURSON and the “others” — 
turned inside out—note the difference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape 
in leg, ankle, heel, foot and toe without 
seam, corner or uneven thread anywhere. 
It keeps its shape. 

Burson stockings can be had in Coffon, 
Lisle and Mercerized—and in all weights 
—a complete line of Women’s Hose in 
all sizes and qualities. Made in Rib 
tops and out sizes also. 

Prices range from 25c. up to 50c. a pair. 

All dealers should have the BURSON. 


Lf your dealer hasn’t, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Ill. 
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little or no effort to keep it so. 


stove shining and handsome, 
always ready for use. 
the best..-Costs you no more. 


SUN PASTE 







Your stove may look old and not at all attractive, but a few minutes given to the use 
of our SUN PASTE Stove Polish will make it look as it did when new, and it requires 
Our mirror-smooth, jet-black luster will make a great 
change in a neglected stove. Two or three minutes a day will be sufficient to keep your 


Cet it at your grocer's. 


Made by MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors RISING SUN Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Ready N 
For 
Instant 
Use 









will make your stove an ornament. 
pH. ii any ' rf 
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Insist on having 
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ark to the shout of the jay! 
Hark, when the woods display 
The first brave flashes of fall! 
Hark to the blue jay’s call, 
Buoyant, impudent, gay! 


He gathers liis clamorous pack 
To harry the day-blind owl, 

He whoops on the hunter’s track, 
And away up wind the deer, 
Lifting uneasy heads, 

Know there is danger near. 

He mimics the hawk’s fierce cry, 
And the small birds skulk in fear. 


Vagabond, liar, thief, 

Cheerful and conscienceless! 
But, shameless rogue that he is, 
I like him, I confess. 


For I know in that strident note, 
Flung from his reckless throat, 
The glory of hills, ablaze 

In the splendor of autumn days, 
The thrill of the brilliant air 
.When a hint of the frost is there, 
The subtle, satisfied scent 

As the waiting earth receives 
The first light layer of leaves, 
Flecking the forest trail. 

Nor yet, till my senses fail, 

Shall I miss the wild-fruit tang 
Of crimson clusters that hang 
On the cranberry’s topmost spray. 


All this in the voice of the jay! 


* © 


THE FOUNDING OF A COLLEGE. 


‘7 give one dollar for the 
| founding of a Christian 
college in Iowa! Appoint 
your trustees to care for that 
dollar !’’ 

These are the words as- 
cribed to a minister some 
sixty years ago, and with 
the care of the dollar which 
he laid on the table, the his- 
tory of Iowa College began. 

The incident is worthy to 

be remembered because it is typical of the 
poverty of money and rich endowment of faith 
with which innumerable enterprises have begun 
that make for the welfare of men. The dollar 
has grown to hundreds of thousands, and the 
annual return on the investment has been the 
enlightenment and uplifting of hundreds of 
young lives into positions of leadership and 
influence, 

But how came that minister there with his 
dollar, and who were his companions, from 
whom the board of trustees was to be appointed ? 

In 1843 there went forth from an Eastern 
college a group of eleven young ministers, who 
called themselves ‘‘The Iowa Band.’’ Already, 
while Lowa was a territory, three men from the 
same college had gone into Iowa, and had sent 
back reports of the opportunities in that new 
commonwealth which fired the hearts of the 
eleven. It is impossible for us now to realize 
how far west of New England Iowa then 
appeared, or to estimate the sacrifices which 
the young men believed themselves to be ma- 
king; but they carried out their resolve, and 
gave their lives to the work. 

What did they undertake to do? First, they 
intended that each man should found one per- 
manent church in the coming centers of influ- 
ence. That was the individual work of the 
men. Then they determined, working together, 
to plant a Christian college on the prairies, 
and although empty of pocket, but rich in faith, 
they did what they undertook to do. 

The dollar was cared for by the trustees, and 
from time to time other dollars came, and the 
college prospered and stands. 

Death has removed those brave men one by 
one, Only one of them now remains. He 
lives, serene and vigorous, in the city by the 
great river where he began his work two gen- 
erations ago. Recently a portrait of him was 
unveiled in the Capitol at Des Moines, a some- 
what infrequent honor to be paid to a living 
man. The governor himself delivered the 
address at the unveiling. Said he, ‘‘Men of his 
character have made Iowa what she is—a great, 
noble, peerless, Christian commonwealth.’’ 


* © 


NOT MEASURED BY STATISTICS. 


he matron of a reformatory for young 
women had been telling a visitor some- 
thing about the difficulties and discourage- 
ments of the work, and the visitor had requested 
some statistics of the number of those who were 
helped or reformed. 
‘*There have been times,’’ said the matron, 
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‘‘when it has seemed as if no girl left us 
unhelped, and that a majority were reformed. 
But in time they come trooping back, or we hear 
from them in other institutions. I have ceased 
to think in statistics. I only know that every 
one of them is worth saving, and that it is 
worth while to keep on. Kindness and stern 
discipline, education and religion, patience and 
faith, all have their part. When we have done 
that, we hope for the best, and try to have faith 
even tu the seventy times seven.’’ 

‘*T had expected some encouraging statistics,’’ 
said the visitor. ‘‘Have you not published 
reports with figures and proportions ?’’ 

‘*Very likely, but I have got over the vice of 
statistics. You cannot tabulate returns where 
human beings are concerned. No crime is like 
any other crime; no girl is like any other girl. 
Every case has its individual significance and 
problem. 

‘‘Of this I am increasingly sure. Nothing 
that we can do here begins to be worth as much 
as what can be done more easily before a girl 
comes here. How easily at the top of the hill 
the trickling stream is turned aside that becomes 
a torrent below! Education is expensive. Ke- 
ligion is expensive. All good things are expen- 
sive. But it costs much less to train a girl than 
to try to save a girl. Constructive work is 
cheaper, more effective, and even when we have 
done our best, the other is the better product.’’ 


* © 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


he recent death of the son of Sir Henry Law- 
T rence, the famous hero of the defense of 

Lucknow, carries the attention back to the 
days of the Sepoy rebellion. One of the strangest 
incidents of that terrible time is told by William 
Forbes Mitchell in his “Reminiscences of the 
Great Mutiny.” Mr. Mitchell, who was sergeant of 
a Highland regiment, had the misfortune, during 
a battle, to lose the greatcoat which every soldier 
carried folded in what was known as a “Crimean 
roll,” and strapped to the shoulders in such a 
manner that it crossed the breast. 


Many a man owed his life to the fact that bullets 
became spent in passing through these rolls. It 
happened that in the heat of the fight my roll was 
eut right through where the two ends were fast- 
ened together by the stroke of a keen-edged 
tulwar, which was intended to cut me. 

As the on was warm, I was rather glad to get 
rid of it, but by ten o'clock at night there was a 
difference in temperature, and when I was relieved 
from patrol duty and wanted to lie down to sleep, 
I felt the cold, wet grass anything but comfort- 
able, for a kilt is not the most suitable article of 
dress on a cold November night in upper India. 

My company was encamped in and about the 
tomb of the first king of Oudh. A large enclosure 
surrounded the building of the tomb itself, and on 
the inside of this were small rooms built for the 
accommodation of pilgrims. When I entered the 
enclosure I noticed these apartments, and asked 

rmission to sleep in one of them, but was re- 

used. I had to make the best of my position, but 
was too uncomfortable to sleep. 

It struck me that some of the peers might have 
dropped their blankets in their hurried departure. 
With this hope I went into one of the rooms where 
a lamp was burning, took it off the shelf, and 
walked to the door of the great domed mosque or 


omb. 

I peered into the dark, but could see nothing, so 
I advanced slowly, holding the lamp over my 
head, looking caut' — round, until I was in the 
center of the great vault, where my progress was 
obstructed by a big black _— about four or five 
feet high, which felt to my fee like loose sand. 

I lowered my lamp and discovered I was stand- 
ing ankle-leep in loose gunpowder. About forty 
hundredweight of it lay under my nose, and a 
hasty glance round showed me twenty or thirt 
barrels of the same substance, over a hundre 
eight-inch shells all loaded and with fuses fixed, 
and a profusion of spare fuses and slow-matches 


lying about. 

" fook in my danger at a glance. There I was, 
up to my knees nearly in epowkt, with a naked 
light in my hand. y hair literally stood on end, 
and my knees knocked together. Cold perspira- 
tion. broke out all over me. I had neither cloth 
nor handkerchief in my pocket with which to ex- 
tinguish my light, and the next moment might be 
my last, for the overhanging wick already threat- 
ened to send the smoldering red top to J feet, 
with consequences too dreadful to contemplate. 

Quick as thought I put my left hand under the 
down-dropping flame, and clasping it firmly, slowly 
turned to the door. 

Fear so overcame all other sensation that I felt 
no pain of the burn until I was outside; then it 
was sharp enough. I poured the oil from the 
lamp into my burned hand. Then I knelt down 
and thanked God. 

Next _I staggered to Captain Dawson and told 
him. He did not believe me, and told me I had 
waked = from a dream. I showed him the 
powder still sticking on my wet feet. He instantly 
roused the sleeping men, and quenched every 
spark of fire on the premises. 
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AN OLD-TIME PHYSICIAN. 


n the early days of the country the doctor’s 
| life was one of hardship and exposure. His 

“rounds” included a large circuit, and the 
conveniences of train, trolley or automobile were 
in the undreamed future. Long rides in the face 
of the storm, distant calls in the night hours and 
bad roads all formed an expected part of the 
doctor’s daily duty. What wonder if latent eccen- 
tricity took form and developed? Many of the 
physicians of the eighteenth century were queer 
fellows, hiding a generous and tender heart under 
a brusque and rough exterior. Mr. C. F. Swift 
tells of such a character who lived in Barnstable, 
and began his practise somewhere about 1740. 


The doctor was a vegetarian. He wore a great- 
coat of calfskin, huge cowhide boots, a coat and 
waistcoat lined with baize, and a red cap. Now- 
adays he would have been judged insane; yet no 

hysician ever secured so completely the confi- 

ence of his patients. 

The Chinese estimate cold by the number of 
jackets needed. The doctor carried out the same 
principle in the matter of blankets. On his bed 
were twelve all-wool covers. In warm weather 
he threw off all but one or two; in cooler nights he 
used three or four; and in the coldest all twelve 
were indemand. The weather, to him, was from 
one to a dozen blankets cold. 

His practise extended for fully seventy miles 
about Barnstable. When he made his rounds he 
gave a day to each town, and was certain to be at 


the appointed place whether he had a patient 
or not. People who needed his services kept 
watch to hail him as he passed. Every one knew 
him and loved him. 

He had a rough-and-ready humor, this good and 
eccentric doctor. One day, after chasing a flock 
of sheep, he was overcome by the heat of his exer- 


ot 
=" 


on. 

“It is not strange,” he panted, pulling off his 
wig, ‘for I have more wool to my back than that 
whole flock.” 

The widow of his brother once wrote, proposing 
a visit. The doctor’s answer was more decisive 
than courteous: 

“Madam, I cannot have you here. I am sick; 
my wife is sick. I have no hay nor corn for your 
horses. I have no servants in my family, and | 
would rather be chained to a galley oar than to 
wait on you myself.” 





NS SS, ‘ 
By ZL. M. Montgomery 


ow here’s the haunting sweetness of many a per- 
fect June, 

Of many a reddening twilight past, white morn 
and golden noon, 

Held in delightsome bondage the souls of roses 
glow, 

Remembrancing old pleasances and gardens long 
ago. 


Deep drink we of the essence, the sunshine of lost 


ears, 
Beguilements of old joys and songs, old dreams 
and tender tears; 
Pent in this jar of odors a hundred summers hoard 
The vintage of their mellow days in spicery up- 
stored. 
® © 


HUMAN NATURE. 


hen the three girls, described in the 
W Chicago News, put on their bathing-suits 

and went down to the beach, the water 
was declared to be just the right temperature. 
“I know I’ve forgotten all I ever knew about 
swimming,” said the girl with the blue cap, as she 
put one foot into the water and drew it out hastily. 


The girl with no cap at all ran bravely down the 
beach. “I’m going out to the end of the pier and 
dive off,” she announced, heroically. 

“T’d never in the world dare to do it,’”’ said the 
girl with the green cap, abjectly. “It would give 
me heart failure or something. I’m going to begin 
easy and wade in.” 

“Fudge!” said the girl with no cap, quite amiably. 
“I’m ashamed of both of you. If you won’t dive 
at least you can jump off. Come on to the end o: 
the pier.” 

Meekly they pattered after her. Huddled to- 
ether, they bent over the pier end, gazing into 
he green, mysterious water. Nobody moved. 

“Well, go on and dive,” suggested the girl with 
the blue cap. 

“I’m going to,” amet the girl with no cap at 
all. ‘I am simply filling my lungs with air. You 
have to prepare for a dive, you know.” 

“Nonsense!” said the girl with the green cap. 
“Youre just trying to put off diving.” 

The girl with no cap set her teeth, turned pale 
round the mouth, and with a bow-like curve shot 
head first into the water, while the other two 
jumped up and down and shrieked. 

Presently her sleek and dripping head appeared 
above the surface. “You might at least jump off,” 
she taunted. 

With two mighty splashes and a om of calliope 
screams the two jumped, splashed, strangled, and 
began to swim. 

“The shock was awful!” gurgled the girl with 
the green cap. 

“Like ice!” gasped the girl with the blue cap. 

“TI never was so scared in my life as when I 
dived,” confessed the girl with the wet hair. 
“Swim fast, and get warmed + 

“Wasn’t it frightfully cold?’ questioned the 
shore = when they came out. “Didn’t you hate 


oR - rfectly lovely!” th led. “W 
“It was perfectly love ey gu . “We 
had a glorious time.” ’ wining 
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HE “BESTED” THE PARSON. 


ord Bacon is the author of a dictum that for a 
[" child it is probably no harder to die than to 
be born. This saying comes to the mind 
when one reads the t in the Spectator of the 
death of Jesse Pearce, a gloomy old bachelor who 
raised fine cows. For some years he had enter- 
tained a strong dislike of the village parson, with 
whom he had had difficulty over a piece of land. 


“Ess,” said his old yay yn “he’m gone, 
and parson didn’t bury ’en, for ne’d gone furrin ; 
so To = from Stoke parish did put ’en in the 
dirt. Measter, a did always say, ‘A wunn’t hev 
thiccy fellow to put I in the dirt when I be carried 
out by town-end feet foremost,’ a said. 

“*The land wer’ mine,’ said he, ‘and passon he 
hadn’ no right to ’en, but I did best ’en,’ a said. 

“So parson, he wer’ gone somewheres, girt ways 
off, when measter took sick, an’ he says, ‘Sarah,’ 
says he, ‘I’ll best ’en yet. I did best ’en over the 
land, and I’ll best ’en to my buryin’,’ says he; an’ 
after that he didn’t take no more heed. 

“Racks of pain he wer’ in, but a didn’t ery out 
for naught, an’ when I see the nose of ’en so 
keen’s a razor, and him so like in the face to’s 
brother that did die thirty year back, I did know 
how ’twould £0. But a never cried out, only did 
pluck at sheet and speak low to hisself. 

“ “My cow,’ a did say, ‘my dear ny A shann’t 
niver see her no more,’ an’ the tears d id run down 
over’s cheeks. For he did love thiccy cow, look, 
so well’s a Christian, and wouldn’ niver let none 
milk her but I, for I did sing to she when I did 
milk, so milk would come easy, an’ measter, he 
did set thicey cow above any 0’s kin. 

“An’ there he did fret, the dear soul, that he 
shouldn’ see her no more. Nor didn’, an’ her a 
beauty, too. But he bested parson, did measter, 
an’ I reckon that wer’ a rale comfort to ’en.” 
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THE POWER OF HABIT. 


fter having been a faithful devotee of the auto- 
A mobile two years or more, Mr. Bragdon 
suddenly was seized with a violent fancy 
for motor-boats. ‘A beautiful river runs by this 
town,” he said. “Why not have some enjoyment 
out of it? In a motor-boat you don’t have to 
dodge policemen and rural constables.” 
So he bought one, took a day’s instruction in the 


art of managing it and keeping the ye in 
running order, and started out on his first trip 





with it one — morning in July. 
It was late in the afternoon when he returned 
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home. He came in bythe back way. His clothes 
were water-soaked, and he had a generally limp 
and bedraggled appearance. i 

“For pity’s sake, Alfred!” exclaimed his wife. 
“What has happened to you? Did the boat upset?” 

“No, Lucy,” he answered. “Don’t say any- 
thing about it, and I’ll tell you. The boat’s «i! 
right, but when I had been out on the water an 
hour or two something went wrong with the 
motor.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, before I—er—knew what I was doing | 
was over the side of the boat and trying to get 
under it to fix the thing.” 
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A TEST OF COURAGE. 


T= were two dogs in the neighborhood th: 
had a deep and insatiable antipathy to ea 

other. Rover, the yellow dog, had the fre: 

dom of a large yard with a picket fence round j\ 
and a gate that was always kept fastened. Princ: 

the brindle, roamed unchecked in the street out- 
side. Whenever Prince came trotting along Rover 
would make a dash at the gate, and he bei. 
unable to get out, the two dogs would stand ther, 

one on the inside and the other on the outsid: 
glaring at each other with inextinguishable fur, 
barking, growling, and using violent languag 

the purport of which was that if it were not f 

that gate there would be some fierce and terri!) 
fighting. 


One morning Prince came along, looking mo) 
aggressive than usual. Rover sawhim. The hii) 
pa his back bristled up, and with a savay: 

rowl he ran down the front walk, and charged + 
the gate in his customary way. This time, how- 
ever, by some unaccountable accident, the gat. 
had been left unfastened, and the impact thre 
it wide open. : 

For the first time in all their acquaintance ther: 
was naught to hinder the two dogs from flying «| 
each other. Nothing was between them but their 
long-standing grudge. Rover’s impetus had cuar- 
ried him to the edge of the sidewalk. Prince was 
within two feet of him. 

It was an awful moment. But neither dog hesi- 
tated the smallest fraction of a second. § Thy 
acted instantly. With a dismai howl, Rover turne:| 
in his tracks and ran back into the yard at break- 
neck speed, and Prince fled for his life down thw 
street, and never again, the neighbors say, did 
either dog even look at the other. 

- were cowards, and both had been found 
ut. 
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FOR LOOKS ONLY. 


he great simplicity of the habits of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee was one reason for his popu- 
larity with his soldiers. He fared no bettvr 
than his troops. There were times when for 
weeks the Southern army had but short rations, 
often doing entirely without meat. In “The Old 
South and the New” Mr. Charles Morris tells au 
amusing story of one of these periods of scarcity. 


On a very stormy day several corps and division 
oa arrived at headquarters, and were waiting 
or the rain to abate before riding to their camps, 
when General Lee’s cook announced dinner. Tlic 
general invited his visitors to dine with him. On 
repairing to the table, a tray of hot corn bread, a 
boiled head of cabbage seasoned with a very 
small piece of bacon, and a bucket of water cou- 
stituted the repast. 

The piece of meat was so small that all —s 
declined taking any, expressing themselves «as 
“very fond of boiled cabbage and corn bread,” on 
which they dined. P 

Of course the general was too polite to eat meat 
in the presence of guests who had declined it; 
but later in the afternoon, when they had all 
gone, feeling very hungry, he called his servant 
and asked him to bring him a piece of bread and 


meat. 

The darky looked perplexed and embarrassed, 
and said, in a deprecating tone, “Well, Marse 
Robert, dat meat what I sot before you at dinner 
wa’n’tours. I jest borrowed dat piece of middlin’ 
from one of de couriers to season de cabbage in 
de pot; and seein’ as you was gwine to have com- 
any at dinner, I put it on de dish wid de cabbage 
or looks. But when I seed you an’ none of de 
genelmen touched it, I cluded you all knowed it 
was borrowed, and so after dinner I sent it back 
to de boy what it belong to.” 


HE KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 


story is told of a well-known amateur yachits- 
A man, who was one night anchored near a 
rocky and dangerous shore. Suddenly, just 
before dinner, a stiff, inshore wind started up. 
The anchor began to drag. Another was rapidly 
thrown overboard, but in the increasing squll 
that, too, failed to hold. The schooner seemed it 
imminent danger of drifting on the rocks, but at 
last another anchor gripped, and the danger wis 
past. 


The yachtsman, nearly exhausted from lis 
efforts, dropped on the deck to recover his breath 
and rest. In the quiet that followed there came 
to his ears the click-click-clack-click-clack 0! « 
busily manipulated spoon against a bowl. 

He listened for a moment and then went below. 
The cook was preparing salad-dressing. _ 

“Why, Sam,” he exclaimed, in astonishment, 
“didn’t you know that we nearly went ashore’ ” 

“Oh, yassir, yassir,” came the undisturbed re})'y. 
“T thought she was goin’ on de rocks, suah. 

“Well, in a case like that, don’t you ever ge |!) 
on deck? We my ES ny close call.” 

“Well, you see it’s like this. You can’t leave 
mayonnaise a minute, ’cause it’ll turn right ba: 


A PLEASANT INTERCHANGE. 


here had been an unpleasant moment Ww! 
| Mrs. Holliday realized that she had © 
somewhat soiled shirt-waist, whereas \\'>. 
Greenough’s thin, pretty silk was spotless a! 
the height of style. Then she rememberet! | 
blessings. “It must be so hard for you, ha‘: 
your husband away travelling so much ot! 
time,” she said, sympathy in her gentle tone. 


“Oh, I’ve grown used to it,” said the prosper > 
Mrs. Greenough. ‘When he’s at home, I mei |! 
the city, he’s generally at his club for the event! 

“T don’t know what I should do if Edward \ 
to a club,” said Mrs. Holliday, with restored 
fidence in herself. “He spends all his evel: > 
right at home with me, reading or playing duc 

“He was always just like that as a boy, 7 
Mrs. Greenough, warmly. “Solid gold. Ne: ' 
cared for pleasures or entertainment or anyt!:: = 
of the kind. He must be a comfort. Gooc- >. 
dear, here’s my car.” ‘ ; 

“Good-by!” said Mrs. Holliday. “Now I \ 
der —” she murmured, as she twisted the wris' 
her shirt-waist to make the soiled places 
farther underneath. 























SUSAN’S GREEN BOW. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 


usan was in the country on a visit to Grandmother Dodge, 

and the little girl was quite sure that there was no more 

lovely place in the whole world than the brown farm- 
house, with the white porch over the front door and the big 
piazza on the side. 

Susan could play about the green yard and in the big barn, 
and had her playhouse under one of the big trees in a corner of 
the pasture; and although there were no other children for her 
to play with, she was never lonely. 

One reason why Susan enjoyed her playhouse so much was 
on account of a goat that was pastured in the next field. A 
high board fence was between the field and the pasture, and 
Susan’s playhouse was close to the fence. 

The goat would sometimes try to poke his head in between 
the fence boards, but never quite succeeded. 

One day Susan tired of playing with her pieces of broken 
china, her bright tin dipper and the rag doll, Dinah, who was 
always such agreeable company, and began to wonder what 
she would do next. She looked toward the high board fence 
and saw the goat feeding in a distant part of the field, and as 
Susan watched the goat she remembered how funny it always 
looked when it tried to get its head in between the low boards. 

“IT know I could get my head between those boards,’’ said 
Susan to Dinah, putting up her hands to tie the lovely green- 
ribbon bow more securely. It was anew ribbon. Grandmother 
Dodge had brought it home from the village only the day before. 


‘‘Now watch me, Dinah!’’ commanded Susan, standing the | 
rag doll where her eyes of black beads were fixed directly on | 


the fence; and then Susan tipped her smooth brown head and 
slid it carefully through between the boards. Then she tried 
to lift it a bit, thinking gleefully that she was really smarter 
than the goat, and hoping the goat would see her. 

The goat did see her. The nodding green ribbon waved 
suggestively between the fence boards. ‘‘O-ho!’’ said the 
goat. ‘‘Another bunch of green grass for me!’’ 

Susan had just decided to go back to play, but, some way, 
she could not tip her head so easily with the board fence hold- 
ing it so closely. She moved this way and that, making the 
green ribbon wave invitingly, so that the goat came faster and 
faster, and in a moment Susan felt a fierce tug on her hair. 

‘Oh!’ screamed Susan. ‘‘The goat will eat off my head!’’ 
And she twisted her head so quickly and screamed so loudly 
that not only did the goat jump back in surprise, but Susan 
found her head free again, and stood up straight on her own 
side of the board fence, and looked reproachfully at the goat, 
from whose mouth hung an end of her beautiful green hair 
ribbon ! 

The goat looked so solemn and chewed on the ribbon so 
perseveringly that the little girl forgot to be sorry about her 
loss, and laughed aloud. 

‘Old billy-goat thought it was a new kind of grass,’’ she 
confided to Dinah, as she brushed the hair back from her face 
and started home across the pasture to tell Grandmother Dodge. 


I 
A FLOWER - GARDEN. 


By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


eter O’Brien was happy. He was a ten-year-old boy, 
with a freckled face and patched clothes. His feet were 
bare, his cap was torn; but the sun was warm, the sky 


was blue, and he was gay as the robin singing in the maple-tree | 


across the street. Peter was digging with a stick in the bare, 
brown earth by the side of the little board walk that led to his 
front-yard gate. He was pretending to make a flower-bed. 


Down the street came Miss Ray, Peter’s teacher when school | 


kept. It was the spring vacation now. 

“Good morning, Peter !’’ she said. ‘‘What are you planting?” 

**Roses,”” said Peter, ‘‘and pansies. This stick is a rose- 
bush—red roses. These stones in a row are pansies.’’ 

““Why don’t you plant some seeds ?”’ 

“‘T haven’t any money to buy them,”’ said Peter. 

“*You may come over this afternoon for an hour to clear up 
my yard, and I’ll pay you ten cents,’’ said Miss Ray. ‘Then 
you can buy a package of mixed flower seeds—‘Wild Garden 
Seeds,’ they are sometimes called. I’ll show you how to fix 
the ground and plant the seeds. You can’t get roses and lilies 
that way, but you can get pansies and ever so many other 
kinds of flowers, ”’ 








| deep, and dropped one seed in each hole. 


Peter’s whole face smiled as he said, ‘‘Thank you, Miss | 
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Ray.’’ Then he looked doubtfully at the stick he was digging 
with. ‘‘It won’t make a very big hole,’’ he said. 

‘*It doesn’t take a big hole to plant seeds in,’’ said Miss Ray, 
‘*but the ground has to be dug up first to make it loose and soft, 
so the tiny rootlets can push through it. I'll let you take my 
spade and rake this afternoon, and we’ll see what you can do.’’ 

Every day after that Peter worked in his garden, and every 
day Miss Ray came to see how he was getting along. First, he 
spaded up every bit of the garden so it was loose and soft as 
far down as his spade could reach. Next, he sprinkled on 
some plant-food which Miss Ray let him pay for by working 
for her. Then he raked his flower-bed until it was smooth 
and fine. Then, O joy! it was ready for the seeds. 


The seeds were of all shapes and sizes. There were more than | 


twenty different kinds. Miss Ray and Peter sorted them by 
their size, and separated those that had many of a kind. There 


were a great many kinds which neither Miss Ray nor any of 


the neighbors knew. 


Peter planted the big seeds far apart along by the fence; he | 
planted the middle-sized ones in rows or clusters through the | 


middle of the bed; the fine, tiny seeds he planted near the 
walk. For the big seeds he made a hole one or two inches 
The middle-sized 
ones he put in little holes near together, from one-eighth to one- 
quarter of an inch deep. The tiny ones he mixed with a 


| handful of earth and sprinkled on the ground, then covered 


them with a newspaper held down with stones until the sprouts 
appeared. 

Over the big seeds Peter pressed the ground with his foot, to 
make it firm on top, so the air could not get in to dry the seeds. 
Over the middle-sized seeds he firmed the earth with a little 
board like a shingle. Over the tiny seeds he patted the ground 
gently with his hands. 

One of the neighbors, seeing how hard he was working, gave 
him a small watering-pot, and Miss Ray explained that he 
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FIREFLIES. 
By Miriam S. Clark. 


Oz the meadow they’re flying low, 
Bright little runaway stars ; 
And | sit by the window and watch them glow 
Over the pasture bars; 
They're almost afraid to burn very bright 
For fear they'll be hurried back to-night, 
So they shine out a minute, then hide their light, 
Wise little runaway stars. 
Far up above them the other stars 
(Poor little patient things !) 
Sit in the sky and study the clouds, 
Folding their sad little wings. 
With the stern moon to watch them, they sit 
and sigh, 
“Won't lessons be over by and by ? 
We want to go down to the earth and fly.” 
Runaway, runaway stars! 

















¥ must sprinkle the ground night and 
morning, enough to keep it damp, 
until the plants were up, then water 
it every day unless it rained. 

When the flower plants sprouted, weeds came up, too, and 
these Peter had to pull up without disturbing the flowers. 
Miss Ray showed him which were weeds—chick weed, pigweed, 
sorrel, dandelion, plantain, clover and witch-grass. ‘These 
are the most common,’’ she said, ‘‘but there are others that 
will show they are weeds as they grow. We can’t be sure at 
first which are weeds where mixed seeds are planted.’’ 

It was hard to have to pull up some of the seedlings, too, 
but Miss Ray explained that the middle row must be thinned 
out to as much as three inches apart, to give each plant room 
to grow. 

By the end of the third week buds had begun to form on 
some of the plants, and in only a few days more blossom- 
time had come. Oh, what a garden it was! Candytuft, 
coreopsis, lantana, larkspur and lupine, marigold, mignonette, 
nasturtiums, petunias, pinks, poppies! All the alphabet, Peter 
thought, was in the names. Some of them were hard to remem- 
ber, but he learned them all—that is, every one that anybody 
could tell him. There were some strange, odd beauties of flowers 
that could not be named because no one round had seen any 
like them before. Peter loved these best of all. 

All summer long the seedlings grew and blossomed, and 
when frost-time drew near Miss Ray helped Peter dig up a 
dozen budded plants, put them in pots, and carry them to the 
schoolroom, where they bloomed nearly all winter long. 

**T didn’t suppose you could buy a whole flower-garden for 
ten cents,’”’ said Peter. 

‘*You can’t,’’ laughed Miss Ray, ‘‘but ten cents’ worth of 
seed, a bit of land, and a boy who is willing to work, all 
together, can make a garden that is fit for a king.’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLE. 
% 
Deep in the forest old am I, 
Free as the air and wild and shy. 
I’m innocent as any baby, 
And grossly wicked yet it may be. 
Yet vicious as I am at times, 
For me the children spend their dimes; 
And parents fond, when Christmas c comes, 
Will give them me, with tops and drums. 
2. AT THE ARTISTS’ CONGRESS. 

The following artists were present ; who were they? 

The illustrator of the ““Rubdiyat.”’ Giotto’s first teache 
found him drawing sheep on the hillside. An American artist who 
was once president of the — Academy of England. The three 
heads of the Preraffaelite school. The artist of whom Goldsmith 
said : 


r, who 


“His pencil was striking, resistless and grand; 
His manners were gentle, complying and bland. 
Still, born to improve us in every part— 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart.’ 
“The Painter of the Conce ption. ” The painter-monk che invented 
jointed la figures . The artist son of the painter-monk who married 
anun mode 1. “The Cavalier Painter.” The most celebrated illus- 
trator of Dante’s works. The artist whose famous landscapes are 
thus described : 
“A landscape,—foreground golden dirt,— 
The sunshine painted with a squirt.” 
“Andrea the Faultless.” The painter of “The Angelus.’ 
“*Emigravit’ is the inscription on the tombstone where » he lies. 
Dead he is not, but departed, for the artist never dies. 
The artist whose _fiatterin portrait of a princess was the cause of 
her marriage to Henry VIIL. The artist nicknamed “The Breeches- 
Maker,” because he was employed to drape the nude figures in 
oe helan elo’s “Last Jud yment.” The artist of “Idylls in Court- 
Dress.’ The painter of “The Russian Wedding-F east.” The first 
reat English — r. The artist called for his fondness for 
owe ary decoration, “The Garland-Twiner.” The artist whose 
bronze gates were declared by Michelangelo to be “worthy to be 
ealled the gates of Paradise.” The painter of “The Soul’s Awa- 
kening.” The artist whose famous picture of “Napoleon Crossing 
the Alps” represents the emperor prancing on a c¢ nesge r when he 
really rode over on a conker. The sculptor of the “Greek Slave.’ 
The artist who painted the beautiful fresco of “ Aurora.’ 


Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 


1 ALSO P 2. Peals, pales, leaps, lapse, sepal, spale, salep, 
HOUR I pleas. 
MAGI C 3. Sovereign, refugees, prisoners, jailors, mana- 
> ‘ R : cles, executioners. 
pe c 4. Con-tin-ual, pre-fig-ure, reh-ear-sed, con-side- 


red, pan-tom- ime, dis-s p-ate, com-pet-ent, aut-hen- 
tic, dog-mat-ize, cee cas-Sow- -ary, per-man-ent, des- pond- 
ent, pho-net-ics, dis-cove-red, com-pass- -ion, dis- -gust- -ing, ast-ring- 
ent, con-vent-ion, dis-quiet-ude, col-lea-gue, 
ity, rep-rob-ate, mis-fort-une. 

5. + nose; Spain, span; claim, clam; laid, lad. 

6. 1. “Hold the fort. I am coming.’ *—She rman. 11. “We have 
met tine enemy, and they are ours.”—Perry. 111. ““My people and 
I understand each other. They are to say what they like, and I 
am to do as I like.”’—Frederick the Great. 
infant, slant, mendicant, 


epi-cur-ean, con-form- 


7. Servant, 
| lieutenant. 


truant, chant, regnant, 





Sense 





‘Germany for British India and Ceylon. 

















n Australian Welcome.—The Atlantic 
battle-ship fleet arrived at Sydney, New 
South Wales, August 20th, and great throngs 
of people crowded the shores to watch its ap- 


proach. ‘The ensuing week was given up toa 
succession of parades, entertainments, banquets, 
and official and popular demonstrations of wel- 
come and good-will. Addresses by the governor 
and premier of New South Wales, and the 
governor-general and prime minister of Aus- 
tralia, and by Admiral Sperry in reply, empha- 
sized the ties of kinship and a common purpose 
which bind the two peoples. Congratulatory 
and friendly messages were exchanged by cable 
between the governor-general and President 
Roosevelt. ® 


olland and Venezuela.— While the 

officials at the foreign office at The Hague 
have not abandoned all hope of settling the 
troubles with Venezuela by diplomacy, the 
Dutch government is making preparations for 
the possible necessity of using force. It has 
sent the battle-ship Heemskerk to reénforce 
the cruiser Gelderland, which is already in 
the Caribbean, and will despatch the cruisers 
Utrecht, Holland and Friesland as soon as 
they can be made ready. It has also strength- 
ened the garrison at Willemstad, on the Island 
of Curacao. The trade of Curacao has suffered 
severely through the refusal of the Venezuelan 
government to allow vessels from the island 
to enter Venezuelan ports. 

* 

Rosin and the Congo.—The Belgian 

Chamber of Deputies, after a struggle con- 
tinuing through several months, has adopted the 
Congo annexation treaty and the accompanying 
colonial bill submitted by the government. The 
Chamber, however, so amended the bill as to 
relieve Belgium of financial responsibility for 
the administration of the Congo State. This 
brings the bill into conflict with the provisions 
of the treaty, under which Belgium is responsi- 


ble for the interest on the Congo debt. The | 


government resisted the amendment, but was 
forced to yield. Another important modifica- 
tion of the bill is a clause providing for the 
abolition of forced native labor, which, under 
the personal administration of King Leopold, 
has been attended with shocking cruelties. 

& 


n Overturn in Morocco.—Abd-el-Aziz, 
the recognized Sultan of Morocco, was 
defeated, August 19th, in an engagement with 
the forces of his brother and rival for the 
sultanate, Mulai-Hafid. His army was routed, 
and he and his escort were forced to flee. 
Malai-Hafid was proclaimed Sultan at Tangier, 
and his sovereignty was acknowledged generally 
by officials throughout Morocco. His recogni- 
tion by other governments will depend some- 
what upon his attitude toward the agreements 
framed at the conference at Algeciras. 
& 
uban Political Parties.—In the recent 
provincial and municipal elections in Cuba, 
the Conservative party, which corresponds 
pretty closely with the earlier ‘‘ Moderate’ 
party, won some important victories over the 
‘*Miguelistas’’ and ‘‘Zayistas,’’ the two Liberal 
factions which are named for the leaders whom 
they follow—José Miguel Gomez and Alfredo 
Zayas. Apparently apprehensive of defeat at 
the presidential election, November 14th, the 
Liberal factions have since determined upon 
fusion, and Zayas has withdrawn as a candi- 
date for the presidency. 
® 
he Four-Hundredth Anniversary of 
the landing in Porto Rico of the Spanish 
explorer, Juan Ponee de Leon, was celebrated 
in the island August 12th-13th. On the 12th 
the remains of Ponce de Leon were carried 
through the streets of San Juan, and deposited 
in a crypt in the cathedral. 
& 
eae Hermann Speck von Stern- 
burg, German ambassador at Washington 
since July, 1903, died August 23d, at Heidelberg, 
aged 56 years. He was one of the ablest and 
most popular members of the diplomatic corps at 
Washington, and his tact was of great service 
—— = in removing misunder- 
coe cuneoi“sy. || standing and distrust. He 
fought in the Franco-Ger- 
man War, and remained in 
the German military serv- 
ice until 1885, when he 
|| was made military attaché 
to the German legation at 
Washington. In 1890 he 
entered the diplomatic 
service, and was succes- 
BARON VON STERNBURG. sively secretary of lega- 
—=— tion at Peking, chargé 
affaires at Belgrade, first secretary of the 
German embassy at Washington, member of 
the Samoan commission, and consul-general of 
He 
married Miss Lillian M. Langham, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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T™ Light of London.—Tennyson’s lines 
in ‘‘Locksley Hall’? about the light of 
London dwell in the memory of all lovers of 
poetry. The location of every great city may 
be recognized afar off at night by the reflection 
on the sky, but the distance in the case of 
London is somewhat surprising. Mr. C. J. P. 
Cave of Diteham Park records an instance last 
spring when he saw the reflection of the light 
of the English metropolis when he was 50 miles 
away. The glow was rather more than 20° 
in elevation, and stretched at least 10° along 
the horizon. He assumes that it was due to 
reflection from clouds something over 2 miles 
high. ° 


yee eee ~S is said that before 
the fourteenth century no one knew how 
to cut and polish diamonds. They were es- 
teemed for their marvelous hardness, but not 
greatly admired for beauty. There is a tradi- 
tion. that a journeyman jeweler in Flanders, 
Louis van Berghem, dis- 
eovered the art of cutting 
diamond with diamond. 
But it is probable that he 
only made some notable 
advance in ‘the art, since 
associations of diamond- 
cutters had existed in 
France and Flanders from 
the fourteenth century. 
Louis van Berghem’s most 
famous achievement was the cutting and polish- 
ing of a huge diamond belonging to Charles the 
Bold. Charles was so delighted with the result 
that he rewarded the artist liberally, and de- 
clared that the diamond would now serve him 
for a bedroom lamp. This jewel, which was 
found on Charles’s body after the Battle of 
Nancy, is still in existence, and celebrated 
under the name of the Sancy diamond. 


he Poe of the Chestnuts.—A terrible 





SANCY DIAMOND. 





enemy has wrought havoe with the beauti- 
| ful chestnut forests on the French slopes of the 
Pyrenees during the last 25 years. It is a kind 
of mushroom, which seems to poison the trees. 
| Three years suffice to reduce a beautiful tree to 
a hollow, branchless, broken stump. The con- 
tagion first appeared in the Lower Pyrenees in 
1883-4, and it has since progressively invaded 
the Central Pyrenees, where whole forests of 
chestnuts have been destroyed. The only effect- 
ive remedy thus far discovered is liquid sul- 
phuret of carbon applied to the roots of the 
trees, but the cost is almost prohibitively high. 
& 

bg Telephony.—By the Poulsen 

method conversation has been carried on 
between wireless telephone exchanges across the 
whole breadth of Denmark, from Lyngby to 
Esbjerg, a distance of 170 miles, the voice of the 





The music of a phonograph played in Berlin 


Lyngby, 290 miles distant. Mr. Poulsen, in a 
lecture in London on April 15th, enabled his 
auditors, with the aid of telephone receivers, to 
hear music radiated from a phonograph to a 
telephone box in the roof of the London Insti- 
tution, where the lecture was given. 
& 
ndirect Lighting.—Modern progress in 
lighting tends to the production of excessively 
| brilliant points of illumination which dazzle 
the eye, and sometimes destroy the effect of 
interior decorations. In France Mr. Fortuny 
has worked out a system of lighting by reflec- 
tion, so that the glaring centers of light are 
concealed, while the illumination is diffused 
without direct shadows, thus producing a closer 
imitation of daylight. An interesting result of 
the application of this system in the foyer of 
the opera-house at Paris is the ‘‘discovery’’ 
of remarkable ceiling paintings which had re- 
mained absolutely unnoticed during the reign of 
the former lusters and incandescent lamps. 
& 
ur American Predecessors.—In sum- 
ming up the results of recent archeological 
study in America, Doctor Capitan, who occu- 
pies the chair of American antiquities in the 
College de France, remarks that the evolution 
of the primitive peoples of the New World was 
identical with that of the earliest inhabitants of 
Europe. In the beginning they lived a wan- 
dering life, and were particularly occupied in 
defending themselves against large and fierce 
animals which are now extinct. America has 
its kitchen -middens precisely like those of 
Denmark. The relics of primitive industry 
found in these shell-heaps are also identical in 
form, although those of America are often more 
perfect in execution. 
stone, polished stone and engraved stone imple- 
ments is the same. In America as in Europe 
a race of cave-dwellers succeeded the early 
wanderers who had no fixed abodes. Some 


in Argentina, perpetuate the fashion of their 
remote ancestors in ornamenting the walls of 
| their caverns with sculptures and paintings. 





speaker being not only distinct but recognizable. 


was clearly heard, by the same method, at | 


The succession of cut | 


of the modern dwellers in the rocks, especially | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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The Schoolhouse 
Flag Movement 


has been in progress since January 
9, 1890, almost nineteen years ago. 








Has the proceeding had a real meaning to the scholars? 

Has it stirred.up in the breasts of the boys and girls 
the hope of living to be brave men and good women, and 
worthy patriots whether men or women ? 

Has it begun to serve with the children of the millions 
from abroad, who inherit no love for our country, as a symbol 
around which will grow up a thoroughly American feeling ? 

Has it stimulated a love of the study of history, and 
given children a new idea of the significance of law and 
order with freedom, so that they themselves become orderly 
and subject to wholesome discipline ? 

We have received many letters from teachers through- 
out the country, over whose schools the Flag has been 
raised, which answer these very questions. ' 

These teachers assure us that the result in the culti- 
vation of civic patriotism alone is richly worth all that 
has been expended upon it in money, time and effort. 








In order, however, to receive the full benefit from this 
movement, we would suggest that the Pledge of Allegiance 
be observed regularly by every school. This Pledge is 
the very pith of the whole movement, and aims to instil in 
the hearts of the pupils a personal interest in our country’s 
welfare and an appreciation of all we stand for among 
the nations of the world. 


The Pledge of Allegiance 


is a patriotic exercise for the schoolroom, either daily or 
weekly, which has been observed since its inception in 
1892. To aid this movement, we recommend the adop- 
tion of a small Flag permanently mounted on a staff and 
stationed near the teacher’s desk. 


Beautiful Silk Flag. : 


° On receipt of 40c. we will forward by mail : 
Special Offer. a forty-six star Silk Flag, 24 x 36 inches, 


also a printed copy of the Pledge of Allegiance. In view of the low 
price, which is LESS THAN COST, our Offer is made only to Public ~ 
Schools which desire a Flag for the observance of the Pledge. - 

Price to all others $1.00, post-paid. 7 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS. The best way to secure the Silk Flag for your 
school is to let the scholars raise the money by selling forty of our Schoolroom Flag m 
Certificates at one cent each. This co-operation of the pupils will create a deep = 
interest in the Flag and in the observance of the Pledge. The Flag Certificates 
are furnished free. It is our hope that eventually the Pledge will be observed sy 
by every Public School in America. Send at once for the Certificates. uke 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. ~ 
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Home-Made Gas- 
Light for Country 
Houses. 





T is not very long since Candle-time. 
Don’t you remember the tin sconces 

on the kitchen walls, the tall brass 
candlesticks, the perforated tin lanterns 
and the six-legged candle molds? 

It was the Kerosene Lamp that finally 
killed the Candle. 

And now that Kerosene Lamp must 
move on to Dahomey. 

Because Kerosene ‘‘can’t hold a 
candle’’ to Acetylene, the ‘‘ Rural Gas- 
light ’’ of to-day and of the future. 

Long ago City and Town people threw 
away their Lamps and adopted Gas in- 
stead for home lighting. 


Because Gas needed no cleaning, fill- | mistak 


ing, wick-trimming, nor chimney-wiping 
365 times per year, as the vile-smelling 
Kerosene Lamps did. 

Moreover, Gas gave more light for less 
money, as City folk soon discovered. 


& 
For a long time people were afraid of 














TWO PRESIDENTS. 


litical opposition between men good and 
true has no power to destroy mutual respect 

nor even friendship. Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in 
his book, ‘“Theodore Roosevelt,’’ gives a pleas- 
ant picture of the regard in which the President 
and the late Mr. Cleveland held each other. He 
also relates an incident which is indicative of 
the ex-President’s character. Writes Mr. Riis: 
A cat may look at a king. One may have a 
joke even with a President. Never did a man 
draw a cleverer picture of himself than did Mr. 
Cleveland when at a certain dinner he told a 
ram | of an egg a neighbor’s hen laid in his 
ye We had been discussing the ways of 
conscience, whether it is born in man or w er 
it grows, and he supported his belief that it is 
born in the child by telling of how, when he 
was a little chap, the hen made the aforesaid 


e. 
**T couldn’t have been over five or six at the 
”? said Mr. Cleveland, ‘‘but I remember 
the awful row I made until they brought back 
that egg to the side of the fence where it be- 


hat was Grover Cleveland sure enough. 
My own conscience suffered pangs he knew not 
of during the recital, for I also had an to 


| STAMP PREE. 40 U.S. for the names of 2 collectors 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 


of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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SONG WRITERS and POETS. 


We arrange, compose, revise and publish vocal 
and instrumental music. Send us your poems 
and manuscripts for free advice and best terms. 
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Gas, thinking it might ‘‘blow up the! 
house’’ or poison them in their sleep. 

But little by little it came home to 
them that there were twice as many acci- 
dents recorded in the papers from carry- 
ing around Lamps as from the fixed-on- 
the-wall Gas jets. 

And the Insurance people figured this 
out in a hurry, too. 

So it would need a lot of searching 
to-day in cities or towns to find an occa- 
sional Kerosene Lamp. 

Gaslight for the Country came slowly, 
however, with Rural Delivery and the 
Rural Telephone. 

Because Rural Gaslight must be made 
at home, as candles were —and country 
folks are not chemists. 

But the read y-to-make-Gas came at last. 


~ Cui, but on the other side of the 
a 
the half of an idle afternoon I spent, when | 


| nearer fifteen than five, treacherously trying to | 
| decoy my neighbor’s hen across the fence to lay | 


an egg in my yard. The door-knob I polished 
alluringly white, and hid in some hay as a nest- 
egg, and the trail of corn I made, they all rose 
up and spurned me. 

When I thought of Mr. Roosevelt’s probable 
action with the hen cackling on his side of the 
fence, I could not doubt but he would sternly 
return it to its owner. Mr. Cleveland might 
register the weight of the egg before returning 
it, the fisherman’s instinct would not be denied. 
Mr. Roosevelt, had the hen been a wild one, 
would have taken note of its plumage and its 
fovlish habit of hiding its nest from mankind. 

Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Roosevelt are alike in 
the best that is in man, sturdy, courageous, | 
splendid types of American manhood, however | 
they differ. And although they do differ, 
Cleveland gave Roosevelt his strongest backing 
in the civil service fight, while the younger 
man holds the ex-President in the regard 
one true man holds to another. 

An incident of the White House shows what 





Its name is ‘‘Acety/lene.”’ 
¢ © 


It is made from Calcium Carbide and 
Water. | 

This ‘‘Carbide’’ Jooks like coal but | 
acts like magic. 

It solved the Rural Gaslight problem 
— instanter. 

Carbide won’t burn, can’t explode, and 
will ‘‘ keep’’ anywhere for years, stored 
in the 100-lb. steel drums in which it is 
shipped from the factory. 

When this Carbide is merely dropped 
into water it produces Acetylene Gas, 
which is ten times richer than the best 
City Gas. 

When this Gas is lighted at a Jet, same 
as City Gas, it gives a brilliant white 
light, of exactly the same chemical qual- 
ity and color-balance as Sunlight. 


* ¢ 


Moreover, Acetylene Gas is ten times 
purer than City Gas, so that only one- 
tenth as much of its flame is needed as 
would be required for the same candle- 
power of light from City Gas, Kerosene, 
or Gasoline. 

This means that only a very small frac- 
tion of the heat, and none of the soot or 
smell, of Kerosene or Gasoline is present. 

It also accounts for the fact that an 
Acetylene Light of 24 candle-power costs 
only 3% cents for 10 hours’ lighting, while 
Kerosene at 12 cents per gallon costs 6 
cents for that same 24 candle-power in 10 
hours’ lighting. 

And 40 Acetylene Lights need only 30 | 
minutes per month of labor, while 8 | 
Kerosene Lamps need that same 30 
minutes’ labor every day for 365 days in 
the year. 





Compare 6 hours per year for 40 Acety- 
lene Lights with 183 hours per year for 8 
Kerosene Lamps, and consider the un- 
pleasant kind of work ‘‘ Lamp Slaving ”’ 
is. 

Meantime, Acetylene is the most beau- 
tiful Light ever used in a home, hotel or 
Store as well as the cheapest and most 
convenient. 

Brilliant, cool, steady, soft, safe, and 
colorless as Sunlight itself. Two million 
Americans use it regularly and over 348 
Towns are publicly lighted by it. 

Shall we tell you how Jittle it need cost 
to make this time-saving, money-saving 
and beautifying Light at your own home? 

Write us to-day how many rooms you’ve 
got, or how large a store, and receive 
definite information. 

Address Union Carbide Co., Dept. W, | 
150 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. | 





kind of a regard grew up between them. It | 
was on the day President McKinley was buried. | 
President Roosevelt had come in alone. Among 

the mourners he saw Mr. Cleveland. Now the | 
etiquette of the White House, which in its way | 
is as- rigid as in any court of Europe, requires | 
that the President should be sought out; he is | 
not togotoany one. But Mr. Roosevelt waived 

it all aside with an impressive gesture as he | 
went straight to Mr. Cleveland and took his 

hand. An official, standing near, heard him | 
say | 


‘Tt will always be a source of pride and | 
leasure to me to have served under President | 
leveland.’’ 

+ «& 


TALKING HIM DOWN. | 


‘he question of the power of the human eye 

over brute creation is one which has been 
much discussed. However efficacious such a 
glance may be, one would not seek such an 
opportunity to exercise it as is described in Mr. | 
Cameron’s ‘‘Our Tropical Possessions in Ma- | 
jlayan India.’’ ‘‘I believe,’’ says the author, 
‘*that face to face a tiger will not attack a human 
being unless the latter displays a lack of nerve.’’ 
ln the incident quoted, one feels that in spite 
of persuasive conversation the old man was 
wise to take further precautions. 


The native Malay believes in this power also, 
but expresses it differently. 

“Tf you will only speak to the tiger and tell 
it that it gets plenty of food in the jungle 
besides you, the animal will be persuaded to 
leave you unmolested.’’ 

Unfortunately, few get a chance to speak in 
this way, because the tiger invariably steals up | 
behind its victim. I heard the account of an | 
old Malay who was preserved by appealing to 
the animal’s better nature. He said that he | 
was returning home after a visit, with his boy | 
of six years slung behind him on his back. | 
Both were contentedly chewing Indian corn 
when the father, looking round, saw a tiger 
ready to spring. Calling to mind the old say- 
ing, he gas out a few sounds. He found 
that the tiger seemed to be arrested, but he did 
not wish to risk the life of his son, so he moved 
slowly back ward toa tree he remembered seeing. 
The tiger advanced step by step as he retreated. 
When the old man’s back touched the tree, he 
bade the child climb up. 

Relieved of that anxiety, the father advanced 
with his wood-knife drawn, arguing all the 
time in the keenest logic that it was infinitely 
better for him and the tiger to part without 
——_ As he advanced, the tiger retired. 

his continued for about fifty yards, when the 
beast, either convinced by logic or daunted by 
bravery, bolted into the jungle. 
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REARED BY JERKS. 


*‘] think I’ve heard you say,’’ remarked the 

man who had ordered a ham-and-egg sand- 
wich at the lunch-counter, ‘‘that you were 
brought up in a flat.’’ 

“‘If ever I said that,’’ res led the pale- 
haired youth who was crumbing crackers into 
his tomato soup, ‘‘I understated the fact. I 
was brought up in fourteen different flats.’’ 

And in the deep, sympathetic silence that 
followed, nothing was heard but the customary 
noises of a cheap eating-house. | 








BEAUTY 


For preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands is 


uticura 





Assisted, when necessary, 
by gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment. For ec- 
zemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, inflammations 
and chafings and for sana- 
tive, antiseptic cleansing 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are priceless. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse > Pa Rue de ja Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong rug of 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; 
So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., 
Potter Drug & Ch 


em. Corp., Sole Props., . 
u@~Post Free, Cuticura Booklet on Care of the Skin. 
























Do You Use 
VASELINE 


In convenient, sanitary tubes 


? 


You should by all means. It’s more 
economical, more healthy, more clean- 
ly that way. 


There are many different kinds of 
VASELINE in tubes for different 
aches and ails. For instance: 


CAPSICUM VASELINE is the kind for 
toothache and better than a mus- 
tard plaster for rheumatism, cold 
in the chest, etc. 


VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE is best 
for chapped hands and lips, frost- 
bites, etc. 


MENTHOLATED VASELINE is best 


for headaches, neuralgia, etc. 


If you don’t know the many uses and 
many forms of VASELINE, such as 


Vaseline Cold Cream Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Zinc Oxide Borated Vaseline 
Pomade Vaseline Vaseline Camphor Ice 


WRITE US AT ONCE 
and.we will send you free our interesting ‘Vaseline 
Handbook.” It is brimful of valuable sugges- 
tions and emergency hints. Write NOW. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of ALL Vaseline Products 
7 State Street, 


New York 




















THE BOY 
‘WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that “3 in One” is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run eas 
ily, smoothly, and 
prevents wear— 
| will not gum, dry 
| out or collect dust. 
Cleans, polishes, 
|}and prevents rust on all the metal surface. 
Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 

fishing reels, etc. A little “3 in One’’ on 
baseball gloves makes them soft, pliable 

and lasting. 


FREE 








Write to-day for large free 
sample bottle. THREE IN ONE 
OIL COMPANY, 43 Broadway, New York. 


EXTRACT 


“The Standard for Sixty Years” 
Nothing else so quickly affords relief 
from sunburn, insect bites, chafing, etc. 

Refuseall substitutes. The genuine 
is sold only in original sealed bottles. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, New York. 




































THE “NORMA” ADJUSTABLE BRACELET, No. 4. 


ation is very simple. Open the back, drop in 
for exposure. 
any object, press the button, and the exposure 
There are twelve films in each pack. When 
been exposed, pull out a black paper and 
ready for the next. 


shutter. 
weighs ten ounces. 
Film Pack. 


exposed films may be removed at any time 
Pack replaced in the Camera. This 










THE PREMO JUNIOR CAMERA. 


HIS Premois suitable for all members of the family, 
and will make a picture 24 x3'; inches. The oper- 


Film Pack, close the back, and the Camera is loaded 
No focusing—just point the Camera at 


The Premo Junior has nickel- 
plated trimmings, a horizontal and vertical finder, 
two tripod screws, and a time and instantaneous 
It is a convenient size, 5%{ x 4% inches, and 
Our Offer does not include the 
This will be included for 40 cents extra. 
It is not necessary to use the entire Pack; one or more 


ne may be 


to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 70 cts. extra. Price $2.00. 


repeated until the films are exhausted. 
Given o 
Sent express, charges in either case paid 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AAZAR 
The ‘“‘Norma”’ Bracelet is ap- 
preciated not only by reason of its 
adjustable nature, but also for its 
exquisite design and beauty. The 
quality is the best 14-carat gold- 
filled. We offer a popular style 
with chased links, alternate bright 
and Roman finish. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for 


one new subscription and 60 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


a Premo 


is made. 
one has 
you are 
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receiver; or by mail for 20 cts. extra. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASOK COMPANY, 
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201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HEART - STRAIN. 


he heart is a long-suffering and 

patient organ, and fortunate it 
is that this is so, for even the gen- 
tlest or the laziest person puts 
burdens on it that any less obliging 
organ would resent to the extent of 
quitting work. 

The digestive organs do this 
sometimes, and the result is much 
suffering for the time being; but 
when the quarrel is patched up, 
and the offender ceases to abuse 
these useful and necessary parts of 
the body, life goes on as before. 

The heart cannot stop work for a minute, for if 
it should life would end at once; and so human 
nature presumes upon its knowledge of this, and 
puts all sorts of difficult tasks upon the heart. 

There is a limit, however, that cannot be ex- 
ceeded, especially by those who have passed the 
fortieth mile-post, without risk, if not of instant 
death, at least of chronic invalidism. 

The heart is a muscular bag, divided into four 
compartments, the function of which is to pump 
the blood to all parts of the body, which it does by 
the regular contraction of its walls. In health 
and under normal conditions this pumping action 
goes on regularly and quietly, but-when an im- 
pediment is offered to the flow of blood in the 
arteries, such as occurs during active exercise or 
under the stress of some strong mental emotion, 
such as grief, anger, or great joy, the muscular 
wall must contract more forcibly. 

If the opposing force continues beyond a certain 
time, the heart gets tired, and its cavities dilate a 
little, while its action grows more rapid. The 
sign of this is shortness of breath. Young athletes, 
by a course of judicious “training,” gradually 
strengthen the heart muscle so that it is able to 
meet the strain and overcome it by more forcible 
contractions. In youth, also, the organ is elastic, 
and readily returns to its normal size, even in the 
absence of “training,” as soon as the strain is 
reduced. 

In later life, however, this elasticity disappears, 
and a severe tax on the organ, such as bicycling 
up-hill, running, or even a strenuous game of 
tennis, when one is “‘soft,”” may result in a dilata- 
tion which is not reduced readily, or which may 





even persist as a crippled heart, making its owner | 


more or less of a permanent invalid. 

Every person over fifty should avoid severe 
physical strains of all kinds. He should exercise 
regularly,—walking is the best kind of exercise for 
the heart,—but he should avoid unusual feats of 
running, bicycling, or even horseback-riding, such 
as the army officers are now subjected to, if he 
would keep his heart in condition to last as long 
as the other organs—up to eighty or one hundred 
years, which is the natural limit of a well-spent 
life. 

* © 


A LIFE-SAVING SHOT. 


he housewife who makes herself miserable with 

her suspicions that the green peas are not as 
fresh as the grower represents, or who finds room 
for tragedy in the quality of the last cut of beef, 
would do well to ponder over a tale like the 
following, a genuine incident of pioneer life told by 
Mr. John Frost in “Ohio Historical Collections.” 

In 1799 Joel Thorpe and his wife cleared a tract 
in Ohio. After a few months they became short 
of provisions, and Mr. Thorpe started off through 
the wilderness, with no guide but a pocket com- 
pass, to find the nearest settlement, miles away in 
Pennsylvania. This left Mrs. Thorpe alone with 
three children, the eldest of whom was an eight- 
year-old boy. 

Before relief came the little group was in ex- 
treme need of food. They dug roots, which fur- 
nished but little nourishment. The children 
begged in vain for something to eat. The boy, 
Basil, remembered that he had seen some kernels 
of corn in a crack of one of the cabin logs, and he 
passed hours in an unsuccessful search for them. 

Mrs. Thorpe emptied the straw out of the beds, 
and picked it over to get the wheat, which she 
boiled for the children. Her husband had taught 
her to shoot, and one day, while standing by the 
eabin door, she saw a wild turkey fly by. She 
took down her husband’s rifle, but was dismayed 
to find charge enough for only one shot. She 
eleaned the gun carefully, so as not to lose any of 
the powder by its sticking to the barrel as it went 
down, and then she loaded the piece. 

On the success of that one shot depended the 
lives of herself and children. She went into the 
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field where the turkey had alighted; but she was 
excited, and her movements scared the bird, which 
flew off for a short distance. Seeing the need of 
absolute coolness, she remained motionless until 
the turkey again alighted. Then she crawled on 
her hands and knees within range. It was a | 
trying moment as she lifted her gun and fired. 
But the turkey was killed and the family was 
saved. 
*® ¢ 


WHAT CHARACTER MEANS. 


Sp Cleveland’s long and active life was 
replete with incidents that impressed them- 
selves on the minds of his friends. The New 
York Times gives one of these, concerning an offer 
made him to become president of one of the large 
New York trust companies. 


A committee of officials of the trust company 
waited upon Mr. Cleveland after his retirement 
from the White House, and urged that he accept 
the presidency of this concern. He told the com- 
mittee that he was totally unversed in the ways of 
bankers, and that he would be of no use whatever 
to the trust company. Then he said pointblank 
that he would not accept. In a comparatively 
short time the committee visited him again. The 
spokesman said to him, in effect: 

“Mr. Cleveland, although we recognize that 
there is a great deal of truth in what you told us 
about your not understanding banking, and being 
therefore unfitted for the poy our com- 
pany, we nevertheless feel that the bank will be 
greatly benefited through having the advantage 
of your judgment and intellect, and we are so sure 
that this is the case that we are willing to pay you 
a salary of fifty thousand dollars.” 

It had been assumed that this handsome offer 
would have the effect of making him change his 
mind. It had the opposite effect, however. 

“So?” said Mr. Cleveland, and then added, 
“Well, eamemen. I long ago determined not to 
sell the influence of my name, and I do not intend 
to depart from that determination. Thank you.” 

When he took up the practise of law in New 
York —_ he used to go home from the Mills 
ae way of the elevated, walking across 
the park from Fifty-eighth Street to Sixty-ninth 
Street. The hoboes’ union, or whatever it is, 
soon learned of this, and played it to good ad- 
vantage. One group lingered on the south side of 
Wall Street, and the other used to beset him in 
the park. Finally the tramps got so numerous 
that he had to take some means of self-protection. 
A friend was walking with him one evening when 
a whole drove of beggars bore down on him. 

Mr. Cleveland reached in his pocket and pulled 





out a little book full of perforated tickets. One 
by one he tore the pa es out and handed them to 
the beggars. Each ticket that he passed out with 
| a Shake of the head read: 

| “Charity Organization Society. Admit bearer 
| to the wood-yard.” 


* ¢ 


HIS MIND WAS MADE UP. 


|" was during a trial in an Alabama city more 

than twenty years ago that one of the jurors 
suddenly rose from his seat and precipitately 
fled from the court-room. He was arrested in his 
flight before he had left the building, and brought 
back. 


“What do you mean by running off in that way?” 
asked the judge, who knew the man to be a simple, 
honest farmer. 

“It’s like this, P es honor,” said the man, ear- 
nestly. “When Mr. Hobbs finished talking my 
mind was all clear, but when Mr. Clayton began 
was all confused again, and I said to myself, ‘I’d 
better leave at once, and og / away till he’s done,’ 
for to tell the truth, I didn’t like the way the argu- 
ment was going, your honor.” 


* ¢ 
THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


Vigorous soap and water practise is about the 
only way to succeed. After giving the boy a 
chance to better his own condition, harsher 
methods usually follow. 

Theodore had twice been sent to wash his hands, 
and was now returning for the second inspection. 

“My child,” said his mother, comparing the two 
hands critically, “your right is just as dirty as 
a What have you been doing all this 
me?” 

aa mama,” i ye] the youth, “last time 
you sa id that my left hand was cleaner than my 
right, so I tried to make themeven. I'll go again.” 


*® © 


STILL USEFUL. 


small girl, lost at Coney Island, was kindly 
eared for at the police-station until her parents 
should be found. The matron, endeavoring to 
keep the child contented, had given her a candy 
eat, with which she played happily all day. 
At night the cat had ceeappensen, and the matron 
inquire if it had been lost. 
“No,” said the little maid. “I kep’ it most all 
day. But then it got so dirty I was ’shamed to 
look at it, so I et it.” 


® 


DRY WIT. 


onspicuously dry is this bit of native wit quoted 

from Miss Katharine M. Abbott’s recent 
book, “Old Paths and Legends of the New Eng- 
land Border.” 

One time, many years ago, some one remarked 
that the water in the river at North Deerfield— 
now Shelburne Falls—was very low. 

“Yaas,” drawled a bystander. “It lacks a quart 
of being any water in it.” 


* © 


A GENEROUS PEOPLE. 


**"Phis is a foine country, Bridget!” exclaimed 
Norah, who had but recently arrived in the 
United States. “Sure it’s generous everybody is. 
“Tasked at the post-office about sindin’ money 
to me mither, and the young man tells me I can 
Rt a money-order for ten dollars for ten cents! 
hink of that now!” 


* ¢ 


JUST GROWING. 


“ hy, Mrs. White,” began the summer visitor 
newly returned to Saymouth, “how those 
maples of yours have grown since last year! It’s 
perfectly amazing!” 
“Oh, I do’ know’s it’s anything to wonder at,” 
said Mrs. White, easily. “They ain’t got anything 
else to do.” 





| Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 


and chafings of infants and children. Cures made in 


ALL THAT THE FONDEST | 
Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Allevi- 
ation of her Skin-Tortured Baby is 
to be Found in Warm Baths 
with Cuticura Soap, 


This pure, sweet and gentle treatment affords instant 
relief, permits rest and sleep for mother and child, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most distressing of tortur- 
ing and distiguring humors, eezemas, rashes, itchings 


infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, per- 
manent and economical. [Adv. 





K a certain age in the masculine education, | 
cleanliness is the main thing to be inculcated. | 





MODERN AND SCIENTIFIC IDEAS AS TO ; 


HAY-FEVER AND ASTHMA #=< = 
PNG lyeiebits 


Applied successfully by THE HAYES METHOD. For 
information and references to cured postiens, address 
P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N.Y. Ask for book Y-82. 
OU sterervaicclamarcliaaereiitatsd 


Stamp Album with 538 genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon). Tas- 
mania (landscape), Jamaica (w’t’rfalls), etc., 
only 10c. Agts.wtd.50% . Big bargain list,$1; coupons 
and a set 0! a me yey ee = 
eres nn ee ado noma Do this at once for health’s sake. 


FINE ART POST CARDS At least make every bedroom abso- 

New, Beautiful Subjects. Ali dif- c lutely clean and wholly sanitary, so 

ferent, Same cardssold by deale™oapway, |that the relaxed body will not be 
ey Dept. 42, NEW YORE.| poisoned nor infected during the 
period of sleep, when it is most sus- 
ceptible to infection. : 

The solid colored softly tinted 
Alabastined wall protects the health, 
and is also the most artistic, effect- 
ive mode of decoration. 

Wall-paper is dangerous to health, 
so are cheap, common kalsomines 
made from whiting, colored and 
stuck to the wall with animal glues. 

The soft, velvety tints produced 
by using Alabastine are most satis- 
factory for dining-rooms and living- 
rooms, as well as bedrooms. 

The Alabastined wall does not fade, can be 
cleaned easily, and is always sanitary. 

Have an experienced decorator dothe work 
—or,do it yourself. It’seasy; just mix with 
cold water and apply with a flat wall brush. 

Send 10c. in coin or U. S. stamps for 
‘Dainty Wall Decorations,” our beautiful 
book, which contains full directions and 
illustrations in color for the decoration of 
every room in the house; the most valua- 
ble book published on wall decoration. 


The Alabastine Company, 
330 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 238, 105 Water Street, New York City. 
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Should Study the Face After Using BAILEY’S 


Rubber 
Complexion 
Brush. 


The results show at once: first, the cleansing of 
the skin of oily waste and dead cuticle, bringing 
the natural color to the surface; then the care 

28 paene and the hollow places round out 
to beautiful naturalness. 


Tue FLAT-ENDED TEETH 











with circular biting edges that remove dust cap: A 
cleanse the skin in 4 ath, open the pores, an 
ive new life to the whole body. BAILEY’S B 


UBBER BRUSHES are all made this way. Mailed 
for price. Beware of imitations. Ali toilet goods dealers. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH . . $ .50 
BAILEY’S RUBBER MASSAGE ROLLER... . d 
BAILEY’S BA’ AND SHAMPOO es 15 
BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH AND FLESH BRUSH 1.50 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (small) . -25 
BAILEY’S SKIN FOOD (largejar) ..... 50 
100-pp. catalog of everything in Rubber Goods Free 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 2% Bez!s*" Boston, Mass. 
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How Much 


You Save 
By Getting 


HETHER you are in the habit of “buying by mail or not,” you owe it to your 
own best interests to inform yourself fully and carefully about prices—es- 
pecially in times like these when you want to make every dollar count. 

Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue and show you how much money youcan 
save by buying a stove or range, direct from our factory at actual factory prices, 
Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo line with the best line of stoves 
and ranges you can find sold at retail, Compare quality and price, and I promise you 
that you will save money by buying a Kalamazoo, and get a better 
stove for the money than you can get anywhere else in the world, 
And yourun norisk. You save money and also get a 


360-Day Approval Test ,,”¢,"2° 

The Freight 
and I promise you now that I will refund your money promptly 
and cheerfully,if youdo not find your purchase in every way 
exactly as represented. 

We have sold in the past six years thousands of Ka! to 
readers of this magazine; we have more individual customers than 
any other stove pany in exist ‘6 than 100,000 families 
who have found that Kalamazoo prices save much money—that 

lamazoo quality gives perfect satisfaction—that the Kalama- 
zoo plan enables you to buy more easily and more gafely in your 
own home than in a retail storeroom. 
Won't you let me prove these things to you! 
SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR CATALOGUE, For coal or wood stoves and 
ranges ask for Catalogue No. 253. For gas stoves and ranges ask for Cata- 
logue No. 821. Please don’t take it for granted that you can do —_ as 
well” elsewhere, but inves’ te, You cannot judge our pian intelligently 
unless you know more about it. Get our prices and see for yourself the 
difference between the manufacturer’s price and the retail price. Our 

e embraces more than 300 styles and sizes for coal, w gas. 
William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazeo 


Direct to You’ 


























ranges have pat- 
ent thermomeo- 
ters which make 
baking and roast- 
ing easy. 
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ROM every standpoint a good sewing ZNSE ri” 

machine is a good investment. In the = A 7 

first place, sewing must be done. How ny Bo 
to do it the best and quickest with the least ‘ Mi) 
expenditure of time, patience and energy is the \\ ya 
question. it 

The world-wide use of the New Home Machine [f ery 

for family sewing is evidence that it answers this YJ ZJ v4 4 Z 
question most perfectly, and the experience of ee 
every new user a a ow Home is rT —— —) mo 
It is the lightest running, stillest, most easily ad- . a 
justed and most perfect working sewing machine 
ever made. It will sew the heaviest fabrics and 
the sheerest lawns equally well, for it is built for 
family use. 


In buying a machine, the price should be the last thing 
considered. You can buy machines for less than the price 
of the New Home, and they will do fair work and last for 
a while, but in this as in other things, “the best is the cheap- 
est,” so while you may pay a few dollars more for the New 
Home, you are buying a machine for a lifetime of service. 
Let us tell you more about it through our literature, SENT FREE. 


Always buy needles stamped with the Greyhound 
and the words ‘‘New Home’’ for the New Home Machine. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 








ORANGE, MASS. 
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BY GRACE E. CODY 


unty, what’s wrong with Uncle David?’’ 

young Mrs. Brooke asked, anxiously, as 

she started to pilot her husband’s rela- 

tives down-town. ‘‘He wasn’t a bit like this 

when Horace and I visited you on the farm. 

He has hardly spoken since you came into the 

house last night, and what makes him go 

streaking off down the street ahead of us like 
that ?”” 

‘‘My dear child,’’ said Aunt Cynthia, with 
one of her tranquil smiles, ‘‘don’t you worry 
about Uncle David. It’s a good thing we’re 
going down-town the first thing. You see, I’ve 
come to the city to buy a set of dishes, and he 
won’t cheer up till that’s over with.’’ 

‘*Here comes a car!’ called Uncle David 
just then, in a lugubrious voice, and as they 
all stepped aboard together, Mrs. Brooke was 
left in doubt as to why the purchase of new 
dishes should have precisely this effect on Uncle 
David’s spirits. 

On the car she learned that Aunt Cynthia 
not only knew just which china-shops she 


“DAVID, ... 


wished to visit, but had a very clear idea of 
the style of dishes she meant to buy; so it was 
a slight surprise when, on entering the first 
place, Uncle David stopped short before a very 
ordinary set, marked, ‘‘$14.75.’’ 

‘See these, Cynthy,’’ he said, brightening a 
little. 

“*T see, David,’’ said Aunt Cynthia, kindly, 
but she added to the salesman, ‘‘Show me 
Haviland china dinner-sets.’” And every line 
in Uncle David’s figure drooped. 

For Mrs. Brooke it was a positive joy to follow 
her husband’s Aunt Cynthia round while she 
bought those dishes. The executive genius 
with which Aunt Cynthia kept house on the 
farm did not desert her when she came to shop, 
and she had not studied catalogues all winter 
to no effect. She knew what she wanted and 
took the straight road to get it. At the second 
shop visited she found, in a stock pattern, the 
design she wished, and proceeded to choose her 
dinner-set piece by piece. 

During this process, Mrs. Brooke, who had 
expected to pose as a very necessary patron saint, 
found herself almost a superfluous appendage ; 
so she turned her attention to Uncle David, 
who was seated at a little distance, his hands 


in his overcoat pockets, his felt hat pulled over | ‘‘ 


his eyes, his untrimmed gray whiskers spreading 
wide against his shirt-front as he bowed his 
head. 

“*Aren’t you feeling well, uncle ?’’: she asked, 
solicitously. 

It was impossible to know whether the sound 
he made meant yes or no, and almost immedi- 
ately he rose and walked over to the bench by 
the elevator, where the cash-boys rested between 
calls. With face averted, Uncle David sat down 
there, and once more bowed his head. 

“*He’s certainly ill,’’ Mrs. Brooke decided ; 
but something warned her not to follow, and 
turning back to Aunt Cynthia, she found her 
just finishing her list. 

“‘Now what does it all foot up to?’ Aunt 
Cynthia was asking. 

The salesman figured silently for a minute. 
‘‘Forty-three dollars and twenty-five cents,’’ he 

“Very well,’’ was the calm answer. ‘‘Where 
has your Uncle David gone to, child?’’ 

The bowed figure by the elevator was indi- 
cated, and Aunt Cynthia headed the little pro- 
cession in that direction. 

“I’m through now, David,’’ she remarked, 
cheerfully. ‘‘The dishes come to forty-three 
dollars and twenty-five cents.’’ 

Unele David never moved. 

“T’ve selected my dishes, David,’’? Aunt 
Cynthia repeated. 

Still no sign of recognition. 

“‘There’s nothing more to do but settle the 
bill, David.’’ 

Unele David sat like a rock, his eyes on the 











| elevator door. The salesman rustled the leaves 


of his check-book, pretending to be busy, and 
little Mrs. Brooke, who buys her dishes on the 
charge account, watched the scene with won- 
dering eyes. 

‘*David,’’ said Aunt Cynthia, at last, in the 
same pleasant tone, ‘‘will you pay for the dishes 
now? This. gentleman is waiting for the 
money.’’ 

Sadly then, like one compelled, Uncle David 
unbuttoned his overcoat, reached for a well-filled 
wallet, and slowly, very slowly, counted out 
the bills. A dense shadow had fallen on the 
little group. Even the salesman, when he 
handed back the change, said his ‘‘Thank you’’ 
in a hushed and solemn whisper. 

Aunt Cynthia, however, wore the same serene 
expression, beaming genially while she gave last 
instructions about shipping the dishes, and say- 
ing a cheerful good-by when they left the store. 

In the homeward-bound car, Uncle David, 
still mournful, took a forward seat alone, while 
Mrs. Brooke turned to Aunt Cynthia. 

‘*What is it, aunty ?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘Didn’t he 
want you to have the 
dishes ?’’ 

**Oh, yes, child,’’ was 
the placid answer. ‘‘We 
talked it over and over, 
and he’s been willing 
this long time I should 
get ’em, but you see 
parting with money is 
always just like having 
an operation to David. 
He dreads it before- 
hand, and then, after 
it’s over, he has to re- 
cover. He'll be all right 
in a day or so. No, 
child, I know what you 
are thinking, and it isn’t 
so. David’s no miser. 
Money comes hard on a 
farm. Maybe you and 
I’d hate to let go of it 
ourselves, if we’d earned it working early and 
late same as David has, and had saved dimes 
till they got to be dollars.’’ 

“But didn’t you work for every cent of it, 
too, side by side with him?’’ 

‘‘Now never mind that! I’m not much on 
those new-woman ideas. David’s as good a 
husband as ever lived.’’ 

‘“*But he makes it so hard for you, Aunt 
Cynthia! I just know you’ve gone without 
things you needed year after year rather than 
have him act like this.’’ 

This time Aunt Cynthia’s smile was motherly, 
even pitying. ‘‘Bless your heart!’’ she said, 
softly. ‘*I only hope your life with Horace will 
be as easy as mine with David. I haven’t 
gone without a thing I needed—not one. Why, 
look at it! Fifteen years ago I made up my 
mind that, with our means, we ought to have 
a good dinner-set. I began working David up 
to the idea gradually, and to-day, you see, I’ve 
got my dishes without one harsh word spoken. 
I say I’m a lucky woman!’ 


WILL YOU PAY FOR 
THE DISHES NOW? THIS 
GENTLEMAN IS WAITING.” 


* ¢ 


HIS TURN. 


t last,’? said Mr. Berkeley, beaming, ‘I 

have had my revenge.’” He was a stout 
and freckled gentleman, who seemed the most 
good-natured fellow in the world. The word 
revenge sounded strange on his lips. 


“Why, Theodore Berkele ey exclaimed his 
wife. *’Whata wey § to talk! One would think 
r urglar. 

Mr. Berkeley beamed at her. 

‘Just you Tisten ”” he said, ‘‘and I’ll tell you 
the whole story. © you remember last spring 
when I was learn to run my auto, how i 
broke down out by th Farms, and had to 
get old Mr. Linaberry to tow me home ?”? 

His wife nodded. 

‘oe do you remember what a tale he made 
of it, and how everybody laughed all that 
summer at me?’’ 

Agit his wife nodded. 

ell, ma’am, I have had my revenge. I 
was coming back from the reservoir this morn- 
ing, when —s should I see but the old gentle- 

man standing b y ri roadside by his shiftless. 
rusty old bugey ig to tie up a splintered 
sha: Natural ly I Tesoeped and asked if I could 
help. At first he said no, but I saw that the 
shaft had been broken in two places before, 
and wasn’t likely to stand another hitching 
ether, so I induced him to let me tow him.’’ 

Mr. Berkeley paused to chuckle. 

“*It was great, really great! He sat in the 
back holding on to the whole shaft. Old Madge, 
the piebald nag, followed her string behind the 

buggy. We had to pass in front of the South 
Farms post-office just at the time that the 
mail was coming in. You remember Tom 
Sullivan, who used to work for me? He was 
there, — ee shouted, ‘Wal, wal, wal, he’s 
come round last, he has? Poor old Mr. 
oy a nothing. When at last we got 
to his = he hopped down, not saying even 
thank I have had my revenge, though, 
and Is) “4 ’t say another word.’’ 
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Hunter’s Cartridge Vest 


Made of 8-o0z. brown duck and fitted 
with loops for about 40 cartridges. The 
weightof ammunition is evenly distributed. 
We can supply Vest for 10- or 12-gage 
shells, and 32 to 44 inches chest measure. 
Give size of shell and chest measure when 
ordering. + 





Given only to Companion subscribers ioe 
for one new subscription and 10 cents 4 
extra, postage included. Price 90 cents, = 
post-paid. 











Canvas Hunting Coat 


This Coat is made of strong brown 
duck with corduroy collar. It is sup- 
plied with six outside pockets and two 
large inside game pockets. Suitable 
for hunting, fishing, tramping or boat- 
ing. Also for every-day wear about 
the farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest 
measure. When you order be sure 
to state size wanted. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 35 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.25, 
post-paid. 


Marble’s Ideal Hunting Knife 


This Knife is made from the finest cutlery steel. 
a world-wide reputation for superiority of construction. 
the 5-inch blade, leather handle, with leather sheath. 


It has won 
We offer 





*Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
50 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 


Marble’s Handy Compass 


This Compass fastens securely to coat, vest or 
belt, and is in plain view at all times. It balances 
so accurately that you can keep your direction 
while walking. Agate bearing, and absolutely 
water-proof. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 


subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Marble’s Sportsman’s Ax 


The head is made of solid tool steel 
forgings. Tomahawk pattern, hickory 
handle and folding guard. Weight 14 
ounces, length 11 inches. The guard 
folds back into the handle. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, postage and packing ded. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


The ‘‘Penobscot’’ Moccasins 


These Moccasins are made in a territory adjoining one of the 
oldest tribes of Indians in the country. ‘Tanned by an Indian 
process, double sewed, bellows tongue, metal eyelets, flexible oil 
finish. Suitable for snow-shoeing, hunting and camp wear. 











BOYS’ SIZES, 2 to 6 only, given for one new subscription and 


85 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


MEN’S SIZES, 7 to 9, given for one new subscription and $1.20 


extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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The New Range 
Far Ahead! 


The new type of Range that we 
introduced last year has distanced 

every other in satisfaction to the cook. 
We now make it in three sizes: “Palace,” 
“Castle” and “Fortress.” These new 


rawijor 


(oking-Ranges 


have all the famous features of the 
old style—such as Single Damper, 
Dock-Ash Grates, Cup-Joint Oven 
Flues, Asbestos-Back Oven and 
Improved Oven Indicator—and 
in addition the new features— 
No End Hearth, More Room on Top, 
and Closets for Ash and Coal Hods. 
The new way of disposing of the 
ashes—which fall into a hod far 
below the fire 
—makes their 
removal easy and the grates to 
last longer. The Ash Hod when 
emptied can be returned full of 
coal, which saves steps. 

The convenience, economy and 
sure performance of Crawford 
Ranges are proverbial. 


Crawfords have more Improvements 
than all other Ranges combined. 



























































Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our many styles of Ranges. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union St., Boston. c 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 










